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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>——_- 
HE week has been marked by complete political torpor. The 
subject in the House of Commons has been the Scotch Reform 
Bill, and as the Scotch Members decided to obey Mr. Disraeli, the 
discussion has been languid to weariness. ‘The House rose on 
Friday for the Whitsuntide holidays, and will not reassemble for 
business till next Thursday, thus escaping a week of the steamy 
weather which in London is so detestable. It is probable that the 
lull will continue after it reassembles, and that the next rally will 
be about the necessity of hastening a dissolution. Mr. Disraeli 
hinted on Thursday that he was in no hurry, and Mr. Gladstone 
hinted that he was, and there will probably be a Committee ordered 
to consume as much time as possible in deciding how best to avoid 
delay. ‘* Time and I,” said Philip IL., ‘‘ against any two ;” and 
so thinks Mr. Disraeli, let us hope with as much justice. 


Mr. Disraeli gets his own way with this Parliament in all small 
matters. He has half beaten the Scotch Members even on the 
addition to their representation, and wholly beaten them on the 
question of payment of rates. In spite of Mr. Baxter's successful 
motion, which gave the Scotch Members ten new seats instead of 
seven, he has cut them down to seven again, though these are to 
be taken from small English boroughs, and not to be pure additions 
tothe House. ‘Then he has made the House fairly reverse its 
decision on Mr, Bouverie’s amendment. And all this he has 
effected with no court-card in his hand except the dissolution. 
His great expedient appears to be to indicate his own squeeza- 
bility up to a certain point, but not beyond ; then to hold outa 
highly uncomfortable prospect, if pressed beyond this point ; finally, 
to interpose a long delay to allow of the uncomfortableness of the 
prospect being fully realized in solitary and, perhaps, morbid 
moments by the members, at times when all social excitements are 
far removed. As this regimen answers even with Scotch Members, 
Mr. Disraeli must be gaining confidence every day in his own 
happy knack of so administering alteratives and a lowering diet to 
Parliament as to reduce its nervous energy and tame its spirit. 


Monday's debate on the Scotch Reform Bill ended in a complete 
triumph for the Government. Mr. Gordon, the Lord Advocate, 
moved an amendment by which, as we understand him, any house- 
holder may be put on the rate-book, and, if he pays his rates, may 
vote ; and Mr. Moncrieff—late Lord Advocate, an able person who 
is always doing injustice to himself by trying to bring his intellect 
down to the level of his constituents,—said the amendment was 
‘‘reasonable,”—so there was an end of the Scotch crisis. ‘Then, 
after a debate on Union points remarkable for the extreme brevity 
of the Scotch speeches, Mr. Baxter tried to insist on his proposal, 
accepted by the House last week, for transferring the ten boroughs 
in England with less than 5,000 people to Scotland. Mr. Disraeli, 
however, rose, said he should give only seven seats, one to Glasgow, 
one to Dundee, one each to Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and Aberdeen- 
shire, and two to the Scotch Universities; should unite Selkirkshire 
and Peeblesshire, and group Hawick, Selkirk, and Galashiels ; and 
this also, partly on Monday, and partly on Thursday night, was 
accepted. We do not know that the defeat matters much, as 
Scotland, with a 12/7. county suffrage, will soon return fifty-two 
Liberals to seven Tories ; but the Scotch Members ought to 
acknowledge honestly that, having got their ‘ loot,”—their seven 
Seats,—they bolted with it from the army which had given them 
their chance, 





The debate was resumed on Thursday, but was marked by only 
two incidents. Colonel Sykes tried to get a second member for 
Aberdeen, which is bigger than Norwich; but the House is so 
enraged with Aberdeen for always returning him, that it would 
not hear reason, and pronounced for the Hawick burghers, to the 
joy, we imagine, of Lord Elcho, whose father ought to be able to 
return a member for the composite county thus gutted of its only 
freemen. A great effort was made to disfranchise Sutherland- 
shire; but neither Mr. Disraeli nor Mr. Gladstone wanted to 
quarrel with the group of potentates of which the Duke of 
Sutherland is the centre. England is getting Radical, but no 
Minister likes hitting the Gowers, Campbells, Fitzgeralds, and 
Grosvenors all at once,—and the House thought a province cover- 
ing 1,200,000 acres, and containing 25,000 people, ought to have 
one member, even though a Duke ownshim. The House is right, 
as it is bound to allow something for the possibility of develop- 
ment in a great county ; but if the Duke of Sutherland would take 
to hazard, or the turf, or mad architecture, what a political bless- 
ing it would be! Providence owes us a spendthrift both at 
Eaton and Dunrobin. 


King Theodore, it is stated, advised his captains to attack the 
British by night, but they declined, and descended to their deaths 
by daylight. Had they obeyed, they would have had a new proof 
of the power which science can bring to bear in aid of slaughter. 
Sir Robert Napier had with him an apparatus for employing the 
magnesium light on a grand scale. Ata distance of 600 yards a 
bewildering blaze of light would have been thrown into the eyes 
of the Abyssinians, and the British, themselves in impenetrable 
shadow, would have shot down their lustrous enemies at leisure 
and at ease. The poor Abyssinians would have been helpless as 
herrings with the electric ray streaming on the shoal! It is hardly 
war, such a contest; but it is better that civilization should be 
armed, than that barbarism should be. 


The President has been acquitted, the number of votes taken 
on the second and third articles showing only the same majority 
as before, 35 for his conviction against 19 for his acquittal, being 
one less than the required two-thirds’ majority. As a consequence 
of this failure, Mr. Stanton has resigned the War Office, and Mr. 
Johnson has triumphed for the present over all his enemies—except 
himself. 


The favourite has again been defeated for the Derby. The 
filly Lady Elizabeth, belonging to the Marquis of Hastings, was 
believed certain to win, but on the course she would scarcely stir, 
and came in almost last. ‘The race was won by Blue Gown, also 
a public favourile, but after a very severe contest with King Alfred, 
who is almost to be classed as an ‘‘outsider.” Some odd inci- 
dents are reported in connection with the betting. The Marquis of 
Hastings is beaten, yet he is a winner, having betted heavily on 
Blue Gown, while the owner of the winner, Sir Joseph Hawley, is 
said to win nothing, having believed in another of his horses, It 
is stated, as a general result, that the public wins and the book- 
makers lose, so next year there will be more betting than ever. 


M. Boutet, a French engineer, has laid a plan for bridging the 
Channel before the Emperor of the French, and the Zimes seems 
to believe that a tunnel is practicable, at a cost of about 
10,000,000/. ‘The plan has been laid down by an English engi- 
neer, who believes that the bottom of the Channel is a stratum of 
white chalk, below that a stratum of grey chalk, and below that 
the green sand. He would run the tunnel through the grey chalk, 
and would spend two millions on a preliminary “ driftway,” which 
would settle the great question whether there is any break or 
‘fault ” in the chalk from coast to coast. Air would be obtained 
by shafts, and as chalk is the easiest of materials to tunnel, the 
time consumed in the work would not be very great. It will never, 
of course, be attempted without a State guarantee, and we doubt 
if the House of Commons will be quite ready to destroy our 
insularity. ‘The defence of the island from foreign armies would, 
of course, be as easy as ever, but not its defence from foreign ideas, 
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A pamphlet has appeared in Paris, called Peace through War, 
which has excited some attention, and is supposed by many to be 
a ‘¢fecler,” Itsauthor believes that France must summon Prussia 
to disarm, as a guarantee for peace; that Prussia will refuse, and 
then France must declarewar. The result of the waris uncertain, 
but France will be supported by Austria, Holland, Denmark, and 
Italy, and aided by the discontent in North Germany itself. 
Prussia will be supported only by Russia, who is not ready for 
war. If France wins, she will claim nothing in Germany ; but 
Wurtemburg will have all Suabia; Saxony the Saxon Duchies ; 
and Hanover all Westphalia and Brunswick, a population of eight 
millions. Prussia would be suffered to absorb the Mecklenburg 
Duchies, which belong to her by geographical configuration. In 
fact, France would be surrounded by a ring of petty States, a 
very pleasant prospect for her if she wius. ‘The author only 
forgets to state what would happen if France were defeated, and 
all Germany rushed together with a clang. 


The ‘eminent citizens” of Berlin gave a dinner on Thursday 
week to the German Customs’ Parliament and Count von Bis- 
marck, to show their appreciation of commercial unity. The 
dinner was a good one, and cost 1,000/., the subscribers were 140 
in number, and of them no less than 90 were Jews, a curious 
incidental proof of the fact we have so often pointed out, that Jews 
are coming to the forefront of German political society. Nearly 
a third of the members of the Prussian Parliament are, we believe, 
Jews. 


Mr. Disraeli has involved Lord Mayo,—who had hitherto been 
free from the arts of political intrigue,—in a not very credit- 
able attempt to disavow the proposals of his first speech this 
session on Irish policy, so far as they discovered an intention to 
endow Roman Catholic institutions. It is no longer convenient 
for the Government to be burdened with any proposition that 
would be odious in the eyes of the extreme Protestants, and Lord 
Mayo accordingly, in his speech of yesterday week, tried to 
explain away his ostentatiously avowed plan of ‘“ levelling-up ” 
and so equalizing the position of the Churches,—but of achiev- 
ing this ‘‘ by elevation, not by confiscation.” Certainly, * eleva- 
tion,” in contradistinction to ‘‘ confiscation,” would appear to 
indicate bestowing property on one side, instead of taking it 
away on the other. But Lord Mayo now wishes to make it 
appear that the endowment proposed for the Catholic University 
in making his first ‘* confidences” to Parliament on March 10 
was a mere annual grant, and that in other respects his own idea 
had been to “elevate” indeed, but not by giving property to the 
Catholics, only by conceding them official honour and equal con- 
sideration, as, for instance, in respect of the chaplaincies of gaols, and 
go forth. We can only say that Lord Mayo’s memorandum 
of the 14th March (now published) on the plan for a Catholic 
University, —(and of the intention of endowing it that memorandum 
expressly speaks), —the whole tenor and language of his speech, and 
also even the whole tenor of Mr. Disraeli’s speech of the same debate, 
when the Prime Minister boasted mysteriously that he believed 
himself on the eve of a policy which should ‘heal the sorrows of 
afflicted centuries,” will leave on careful critics an impression 
of pure amazement and incredulity at the character of the inter- 
pretations of their former declarations which are now offered. 


The division of yesterday week shows a less majority for 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill than was obtained in any debate on the 
Resolutions. His majority was only 54, whereas on the 
three previous divisions it had been 61, 58, and 65. The 
difference seems due to the absence of ten Liberal members of 
little note, who voted on the former occasions, and who probably 
did not conceive that, as the majority was certain, they need 
inconvenience themselves to be presenti at this fourth division. 
Twenty-eight Liberals in all and only three Conservatives 
absented themselves; but while only jive Liberals voted against 
their party (unless Lord Elcho be a Liberal—the Times, we see, 
classes him as a Conservative), and with Mr. Disraeli, nine Conser- 
vatives voted against their’s and with Mr. Gladstone. 


The House of Commons decided on Tuesday, by a vote of 76 to 
72, on a motion brought forward by Mr. Labouchere, that it would 
in future vote the money required for the Diplomatic Service on 
a detailed estimate, instead of, as heretofore, in one lump sum. 
We have given elsewhere some reasons for doubting the expediency 
of this decision, but Lord Stanley made such a curiously feeble 
defence that we half suspect him of agreeing with the mover. 
His single argument was that voting in the lump was more 


. Pte. 
which the House of Commons caunot be expected to assent, M 
wives are better managers than most husbands ; but the hehe 
keep the cheque-books, for all that. a 


The New Zealanders seem to have been almost as much excited 
at the prospect of the visit from Prince Alfred, and as Woebegon 
at the loss of their prospect, as if he had really been the ae 
country going to them in person. ‘The attempt to assassinate him 
had excited the colony, as it did the Australians, to blood-heat 
but fortunately they had not passed any spasmodic Acts ag yet 
There seem to have been manifestations of sympathy with the 
executed Manchester Fenians at Hokitika, on the west Coast of 
the middle island, and strong measures had been very wisely 
taken to prevent outbreaks between the loyal colonists and the 
disaffected Irish in this place. 





On Thursday night Mr. Bright burst out with an impatience 
and almost passion which he has not exhibited for two years against 
the application of the English minority principle, —i.c., the creation 
of a constituency with three members, and only two votes for each 
member,—to Glasgow. He maintained —incorrectly—that theCom. 
mons only accepted the amendment of the Lords embodying this 
principle in the English Bill last year, because Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli did not wish to thwart the Lords altogether, and they 
had negatived every other of the Lords’ amendments, (This 
appears to be a mistake of Mr. Bright’s,—as the amendment in. 
troducing voting-papers was not proposed, nor of course nega. 
tived, till after the minority amendment.) Mr. Bright says the 
minority plan is thoroughly odious to all the large constituencies, 
—because if you propose three members, aad the electors have only 
two votes, the ‘* canvassers” cannot canvas for all three, but only 
for two out of the three. We suspect this to be one of the great 
benefits instead of evils of the method. There is nothing worse 
than the present canvassing system. ‘Lill men take enough in- 
terest in elections to vote without being canvassed, they had better 
not vote at all. ‘The truth is, Mr. Bright does not care for a repre- 
sentation of the people,—he wants, and admits he wants,—a repre- 
sentation only of the majority of the people. But that is not 
democracy ; though not oligarchy, it is nearly as bad, polyarchy. 
As Mr. Mill truly says, to represent minorities as fairly as 
majorities is ‘*the only true democratic principle of representa- 
tion, and you could not have a complete principle of representation 
without it.” 








Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P. for East Surrey, has written an 
admirable letter, —a letter admirable alike in courage, tone, 
and temper,—to a constituent who had remonstrated with him 
for giving 300/. to the Jamaica Committee to assist them in putting 
Mr. Eyre on his trial for the alleged breaches of the law by 
which he injured various innocent persons in Jamaica. Mr. 
Buxton points out that he objected to the charge of murder, and 
declined to subscribe while Mr. Eyre was prosecuted on that charge. 
Now, however, he cannot resist the force of the representation that 
acts of violence so wholesale as Mr. Eyre’s ought at least to be 
investigated by a judicial tribunal, and not in a mere newspaper 
controversy ; and therefore, and without prejudging the case, and 
at the risk of an obloquy which he entirely anticipates, though he 
says that he shrinks from it, he subscribes to the fund for procur- 
ing this judicial investigation. Nothing could be better than the 
letter. It is so good that it has excited Mr. Hamilton Hume and 
some others to fury, though they can find nothing to impugn 
except Mr. Buxton’s assertion that ‘‘ it is notorious that sums 
vastly beyond all possible costs,” are at Mr. Eyre’s disposal. This 
innocent statement, which we interpret only as a tribute to the 
known generosity of the many bearers of great and splendid names 
paraded as Mr. Eyre’s supporters, is distorted into an attempt to 
stop the flow of subscriptions into Mr. Hamilton Hume's treasury. 
No charge could be more silly and artificial. Asif a British public 
were ever so willing to give to a poor cause as a rich! Mr. 
Buxton, who knows much of the working of all sorts of charities, 
well knows that the richer your repute, the richer will be the 
offerings you receive. 


Lord Abingdon, the Lord-Lieutenant of Berks, a peer hither to 
unknown to political fame, has written an admirable letter in 
answer to a request addressed to him by Mr. Hugh Hamersley, 
of Pyrton Manor, Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, who had written to 
him asking him to sign an address intended to be presented to the 
Queen by “the nobility and gentry of the couuty of Oxford” 
against Mr. Gladstone’s policy on the Irish Church, which the 
address describes as ‘‘ unconstitutional,” as an ‘‘ aggression on 
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and the Act of Settlement.” The “nobility and gentry” of the 
county of Oxford propose therefore to request the Queen ‘ to 
withstand, by all constitutional means, this aggressiveness,” — 
hich is not unlike a request to her to withstand Parliament. 
Lord Abingdon’s reply is very masterly. He criticizes the 
apparent intention of the nobility and gentry to separate them- 
gelves from the other freeholders; protests against the whole 
language of the address, which assumes that all loyalty is confined 
to those who oppose Mr. Gladstone; objects to press any 
course on Her Majesty as distinguished from her responsible 
Ministers; and expresses his surprise that the address should be 
signed at the Clerk of the Peace’s office, and should be 
issued under the official county-hall seal. Mr. Iamersley sends 
a rather weak reply, printed in Friday’s Times, in which that paper, 
—rather meanly, we think,—calls attention to two slight errors of 

ling, which any man writing in a hurry might have made. 
The Church-and-Queen party are none the worse because Mr. 
Hamersley spells carelessly. Even if it were due to ignorance, it 
is a mistake, as well as rather ungenerous, to make a foolish and 
wrong-headed politician smart, not for his politics, but for his 
orthography. 

The Fenian Michael Barrett, who was twice respited that 
the Government might examine into new evidence as to 
his identity, was nevertheless executed publicly on ‘Tuesday, 
the new evidence in his favour turning out worthless. ‘This 
is a good precedent. Nothing can be more mistaken than 
to give the friends of any prisoner just ground for complaint 
if a respite is not followed by a commutation of sentence. 
It could only lead to a regular practice of withholding unim- 
portant evidence on the trial in order to produce it later for the 
purpose of getting a respite, in the hope that that respite might 
render the execution impossible. No false hopes are excited if the 
prisoner is told, as Barrett was, that the respite was granted solely 
to sift new evidence, and that no lenity can be expected if the new 
evidence turned out valueless. We trust also that the shocking 
scene which took place before Newgate will be the last of its sort. 


A correspondent of the 7elegraph, apparently a clergyman of 
the Church of England, says that he does not know ‘‘ a more worthy 
creature” than Calcraft the hangman. He is a shoemaker by trade, 
worships in the writer's church, has a venerable appearance, and 
‘‘ fulfils all the relations of domestic and social life in a kindly and 
affectionate manner.” His “ only crime is that he is the minister 
of justice.” If all that is true, which we question, though the here- 
ditary executioners of Paris are believed to have been decent 
people, it is all the more reason, as the Telegraph observes, for 
abolishing the office which degrades such a man till he is obliged 
to hide himself from the world. It is said that the Americans have 
invented a self-acting gallows, but we greatly prefer our own pro- 
posal,—death by military execution. Is there no truth in the 
popular belief that Caleraft is compelled to perform his office under 
terror of an old conviction ? 


We learn that at a conference of artizans held recently 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts, under the presidency 
of Lord Lichfield, a ‘* Workmen’s Technical Education Com- 
mittee” was formed, for the purpose of promoting the adop- 
tion of such measures as may enable the existing generation of 
workmen and apprentices to obtain opportunities of learning the 
scientific principles involved in their respective trades. Industrial 
museums, with classes, and systematic instruction in handicrafts, 
are contemplated. With the view of opening this peaceful cam- 
paign, the Committee have asked a number of distinguished scien- 
tific men to give a series of lectures illustrating the dependence of 
industrial progress upon increased scientific knowledge. The first 
lecture was given by Professor Kerr on Tuesday last, on ‘ ‘Techni- 
cal Education for the Workman, from an Architect's Point of 
View ;” and other lectures will be given every Tuesday and Friday, 
at the London Mechanics’ Institute, by such men as Dr. Carpen- 
ter, Dr. Gladstone, Dr. Lankester, Mr. Warrington Smyth, and 
others, 

The Principalship of King’s College, London, has been 
conferred on Dr. Barry, the late Principal of an important 
provincial College, but the appointment does not seem to 
have been the best that might have been made. We have 
received one or two weighty and, to our minds, unanswer- 
able letters, from men of learning and ability, setting forth 
the superior claims of Professor Plumptre, who has long been 
Theological Professor in King’s College, and who is widely known 
for a theological learning, a rare delicacy of moral criticism, a 
literary scholarship, and a poetical imagination which are not 





| often united in one man. Of more than one of his works our own 
| readers have, within the last few years, had opportunities of judg- 


ing. Dr. Barry’s claim,—no doubt, a perfectly legitimate one of 
its kind,—rests, we believe, on the power of organization he has 
shown in his former principalship, and possibly, on some reluctance 
of the Council to set up a precedent of promoting a Professor to 
the office of Principal. Still, the appointment seems to us, though 
very likely made from the best of motives, a mistake. Professor 
Plumptre’s intellectual and moral influence with young men is of 
no ordinary kind, and no merely administrative success should 
have been held a suflicient set-off against it. 


Mr. Maguire tried on Monday to raise a debate on the character 
of Mr. Murphy, the lecturer who is going about the North incit- 
ing people to attack Catholics. He wanted the Home Office to 
interfere. Mr. Hardy, in a sensible speech, showed that any 
magistrate could interfere if information was sworn before him 
that a lecture tended to cause a breach of the peace, and argued 
that as Murphy usually spoke within walls, it would be impossible 
for the Legislature to restrain him except by measures which 
would endanger free discussion altogether. Mr. Whalley writes 
to the Times to say that the lecturer is a man of excellent moral 
character—a fact not unprecedented in the history of fanaticism— 
and the Rev. W. Crickmer, Incumbent of Beverley, states that 
Murphy’s father, a convert to Protestantism, was ‘stoned to 
death at the negative instigation” of some priests. The Catholic 
Church, therefore, is paying dear for a persecuting priest, just as 
the Protestant Church will pay dear for a persecuting Murphy. 


The House of Lords has referred Mr. ‘Torrens’ Bill for improve- 
ing Artizans’ and Labourers’ dwelling-houses to a select committee, 
but appears willing to acceptit. ‘The second reading was proposed 
by Lord Chelmsford, who gave a frightful picture of the over- 
crowding in our great cities, and more especially in London, where 
scores of families have been found in which mothers and sons, 
brothers and sisters, husbands, their wives, and strangers have 
all been found huddled, not only in the same room, but the same 
bed,—and was strongly supported by Lord Shaftesbury. Lord 
Portman, however, observed, that the Bill would in no degree 
prevent this evil, as it does not prohibit overcrowding, but over- 
crowding in places unfit for human habitation. The real merit of 
the measure is, that it will compel landlords to make repairs, lay 
on water, and construct water-closets,—that is, to do their part of 
the work. If they do not do it, their houses are to be closed, or 
purchased by the Board of Health or other local authority. The 
evils of overcrowding must be dealt with separately, and will not 
be abolished till the State goes to the improvement of London, as 
it would go to war,—with a clear determination to win, and a 
contempt for the cost of winning. 





The East Worcestershire election has resulted in the return of 
the Hon. Mr. Lyttelton,—the Liberal and Gladstonian candidate, 
—by a majority of about 100,—after a severe contest. 





Great firmness has prevailed in the market for all Home 
Securities this week, and an important advance has taken place in 
the quotations. At one time, Consols, for money, were done at 
95} to 96; and for the 4th of June, 943 4. Yesterday, however, 
the market was less firm, and Consols, for transfer, left off at 953, 
3. Reduced and New Three per Cents. have marked 34, $; 
Exchequer Bills, 83. to 133. prem. Indian Securities have tended 
upwards in price; India Stock, 215 to 217; ditto, Five per Cents., 
116}, 117; ditto, Bonds, 203. and 253. prem. On the whole, a 
fair business has been transacted in Foreign Bonds and Railway 
Shares. Money has been in limited request, at 1} to 2 per cent. 
for best short paper. The stock of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land is 21,290,652. ; in the Bank of France, 47,913,0Q0/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, May 22. Friday, May 29. 
eo 16 ~ ) 


Mexican 64 
Spanish... ove ove ove eve ove eee 36h ove 373 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .., ooo eve eve 61h 63 
Pa » 1862 exe 635 ove C43 
United States 5.20's ... Tit ann 72g 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, May 22. Friday, May 29, 
Great Eastern... ove ooo ove eve ooo on oss 34j 
Great Northern eve on ooo eee ese 302¢ woe 192 
Great Western —<— - om 54 ove 535 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 1284 one 1284 


London and Brighton ned on na om 524 ‘ai 524 
London and North-Western on ooo wae 115} exe 115} 
London and South-Western ons eee ose Oly ese 924 
London, Chatham, and Dover eco ooo eco 19} non 203 
Metropolitan ... ose ono one ont ooo 112 ove lil 
Midland... ... we “~~ mm 107} 1063 
North-Eastern, Berwick ...  ... — 2 103 am 103} 

Do. York ... ooo oon ooo 944 ooo 954 
South-Eastern... 4. see ee nw tne 76} ooo 76} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———~@—— 


THE ACQUITTAL OF THE PRESIDENT. 


N R. JOHNSON has been acquitted. Not quite two-thirds 

of the Senate think him guilty of “high crimes and mis- 
demeanours.” The view which we took last week of the 
probable issue of the Impeachment trial was mistaken. The 
vote on the Eleventh Article really did test the vote on all the 
other articles,—and this though we were right in conjecturing 
that the adjournment was carried by the party favourable to 
convicting, and for the express purpose of increasing the chances 
of convicting. It would seem that the indecent violence of the 
Republican party organs,—which have imputed the most 
monstrous motives to all members of their party who hesitated 
at this, as we admit, extreme application of the only means at 
present open to Congress for getting rid of a mischievous, and 
even unconstitutional President,—has been one cause of the 
deficiency in the vote. Chief Justice Chase’s (we suspect) 
rather questionable doctrine that to prove a guilty intent in 
the President was essential for the purpose of conviction,— 
that the proof of an actual breach of the Constitution would 
not be adequate legal presumption of a guilty intent,—was 
a great weight in the scale. The fear of Mr. Johnson’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Wade, who not only was indelicate enough to vote 
against the man whom he would succeed, but had been foolish 
enough to pledge himself in favour of carrying a high protec- 
tive scale of duties during his nine months of office, if he had 
displaced Mr. Johnson, was a fresh weight in the scale of 
acquittal. But most of all, probably, the small section of the 
Republican party which turned the scale by voting for his 
acquittal were influenced by the class of considerations which 
we publish to-day under the familiar signature of ‘ A Yankee,” 
and which we may describe shortly as reasserting the biblical 
sacredness of the letter of the Constitution. ‘A Yankee’s” 
view of the matter is tolerably simple. If we have misunder- 
stood him our readers can correct us by reading what he has said. 
But we understand his view to be something as follows :— 
“‘The Constitution itself was intended to give the President 
an independent power to check, and, even in certain cases, 
over-ride Congress. It also provided the only means by which 
the Constitution could be altered. It did not provide any 
means by which a President, resolute to thwart and obstruct 
Congress within certain obvious legal limits, could be re- 
moved. Itis not clear that Mr. Johnson overstepped those 
legal limits. It is clear that any breach of the Constitution 
would be infinitely more fatal than any succession of Presi- 
dents perpetually at loggerheads with Congress, perpetually 
bent on thwarting the policy of the Legislature.” Hence, of 
course, the duty of acquitting Mr. Johnson. Perhaps we 
should rather attribute to our correspondent a clear belief that 
Mr. Johnson has not overstepped the bounds of the Constitu- 
tion, than a doubt whether he has. In this view, however, he 
is so peculiar that we can scarcely follow him. That it may 
be a question whether, in appointing General Lorenzo Thomas 
ad interim Secretary of War, not only without submitting the 
appointment to the approbation of the Senate, but with the 
positive knowledge that the Senate would disapprove him, 
and indeed, really because he knew that they would disapprove 
him, he violated the Constitution or not, we can understand. We 
certainly do not understand how any thinking man can regard it 
as beyond question that such an act was constitutional. This, 
however, is a very small point. What we wish to discuss now 
is the political value and consequences of this solemn affirmation 
that it is not only no “high crime and misdemeanour,” but a 
legitimate exercise of prerogative,—for if it is not a high 
crime and misdemeanour, there is clearly no other legal ob- 
jection to it,—for the President of the United States to use 
his whole influence, private and ofticial, throughout his tenure 
of office, to weaken and neutralize the legislation of the Congress 
whose laws he is bound to execute. The Constitution, then, 
has no power to develop new vital principles that are not 
written down within it. Though the time be come ever so much 
to make it felt that one part of the Constitution is more vital 
than another, that its spirit must at times be protected even 
at the sacrifice of a portion of the letter,—the Americans 
will hear of no such doctrine. They would say, apparently, “ If 
you cannot bring to bear the constitutional rules for the altera- 
tion of the Constitution, you may fret under the Constitution 
as much as you please, but it must be submitted to as if it 
were the law of God itself.” Now, we remark, first, upon this, 
that the doctrine seems to us a little new. Some very excel- 


Si. 
lent lawyers and a great number of the best Republicans in 
the United States felt, we imagine, the gravest doubts about 
the constitutional character of many of the acts done by Pregj 
dent Lincoln for the preservation of the Union. The ot 
itself made upon States of the Union claiming the right to 
secede,—the suspension of Habeas Corpus in regions not actual] 
reached by war,—the proclamation of emancipation, an mt 
positively and indignantly proclaimed void of all legal force 
by very many Republicans, and by our correspondent himself 
among the number, if we are not mistaken,—the issue of notes 
not payable on demand, in other words, of a forced loan 
under constitutional provisions on taxation which seemed to 
most lawyers directly to prohibit instead of sanctioning such 
tax,—all these were done without scruple under the Presj- 
dent’s “war power,” as to the limits of which a vast num. 
ber of Republicans must have felt the greatest doubt. We 
confess we took these acts, and the general approbation 
with which they were received by the people, as an assertion 
by the people that the words of the Constitution were not to be 
construed to bind the Republic too closely, or to veto any policy 
obviously essential to its own safety or existence. In the 
view of almost all English and many of the best American 
lawyers, the letter of the Constitution was ignored a hundred 
times, and on matters of the highest moment, during the Civil 
War. Under the easy pretext of ‘“ the war power” anything 
was done that needed to be done. What “A Yankee” calls 
“‘ the absoluteness of our written Constitution ’’ seemed to some 
of us a very relative and variable element indeed in American 
political life, between 1861 and 1865. And it certainly isa 
matter of some surprise to us, who have watched with sympathy 
the signs of this large freedom from fine legal scruple where 
political life and nationality were at stake, to find it now 
reviving again with vastly greater tenacity than ever, even in 
a case where it really is fairly a matter for popular opinion 
to determine whether the admitted political offences of the 
President against the rules, customs, and obligations of his 
position were to be considered ‘high crimes and misdemea- 
nours ’ or not. 

It will be said, however, and, so far as the letter of the 
assertion goes, with great truth, that every State must con- 
strue the limitations on its own freedom of action more 
liberally in the face of great and urgent peril, like a civil war, 
than it can properly be allowed to do in time of peace. In 
peace the greatest of all securities for liberty is a literal and 
anxious obedience to law—good, bad, or indifferent. In the 
crisis of a death struggle every obstacle must go down before 
the urgent duty of fighting for your life. We admit the 
distinction, but utterly deny its applicability to the recent 
crisis. We say that for all the purposes of this distinction, 
the period since it suited President Johnson, for his own 
political views, to declare peace re-established, has been one 
of as imminent peril to the political life of the American 
nation as was any period of the war. Sir Cornewall Lewis was 
not wrong when he predicted that the great troubles of the 
national or Union party would begin when the war was 
over. If he could have foreseen that those troubles would 
be enhanced by a President profoundly identified with the 
policy which caused the war, and using his whole political in- 
fluence to foster the growth of a new generation of Southerners 
of the same separatist tendencies and the same white-caste 
passions as the one which led the South into secession, 
he might have spoken with redoubled confidence. We 
have seen President Johnson doing all in his power to 
support the worst scum of the New Orleans negro-haters. 
We have seen at least one of the States which had ratified the 
amendment to the Constitution which abolished slavery, re- 
tracting its adhesion to that amendment under the impulse to 
pro-slavery hopes given by Mr. Johnson. In one word, we 
have seen the most perilous and anxious period of the restored 
Union,—the infancy of the reunited nation,—torn by the wild 
and savage hopes of a rekindled separatism in consequence of 
Mr. Johnson’s policy and efforts. What a childish thing it 
seems to English observers to tell them that, in such a case, 
any amendment to the Constitution which might have made 
the President removable for suddenly obstructing the policy 
of Congress, should have been prepared and carried through in 
the usual way. Why, with all President Lincoln’s influence 
and energy, with a united Cabinet and the prestige of a 
triumphant war policy to aid him, the requisite adhesion of 
three-fourths of the States to the anti-slavery amendment was 
only obtained with the greatest difficulty, and, as we believe, 
by somewhat questionable devices as to the constitution of new 





States whose votes were counted. That adhesion could not, under 
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President Johnson's régime, have been obtained at all. If it be 
absolutely essential, as we believe it is, for the reunion and 
litical prosperity of the rent American nation, that the Pre- 
sident should cordially carry out the policy of Congress, and 
during the next ten or twenty years at least, allow no divided 
front to be presented to the old white caste who ruled so long 
in the South, then it is certain that no narrow constitutional 
scruples, such as failed to hamper the Unionists during the war, 
should have been allowed to bind them now, while the whole 
rinciple of the war is still at stake. If the President can 
thwart the policy of reconstruction by legal means, the same 
President might have thwarted the whole war policy by legal 
means, and there would have been no remedy. Had Mr. 
Buchanan remained in office, he would have acted in the 
spirit in which Mr. Johnson has acted recently,—in which 
the next President may act if he so pleases,—and apparently 
the letter of the Constitution would have imposed on the people 
of the United States only the duty of patience. What we assert 
is that the recent crisis demanded, as much as the war ever de- 
manded, a straining of the letter of the law so as to unite all 
the forces of the Union on the side of freedom. It is idle to 
talk of constitutional remedies which cannot be applied. To 
get three-fourths of the States to ratify an amendment which 
would, practically, make the President little more than an 
English Prime Minister, might be possible under a strong and 
popular President who wished heartily to see that change 
effected. Under Mr. Johnson, or any President like Mr. John- 
eon, any President who would make the people earnestly wish 
for such a change, it would be just as possible as carrying an 
emendment to that Constitution of the Earth which makes it 
revolve round the sun. We hold that the recent crisis was one in 
which extra-constitutional measures were needful for the pub- 
lic safety ; that the history of the war shows that such extra- 
constitutional measures have not been objected to on sufficient 
occasion ; and that only the blind legalism of men like our 
correspondent “A Yankee” prevents them from seeing 
that. But the end is not yet. To the weakness and vio- 
lence,—we fear, in some degree, the unworthiness and cor- 
ruptness,—of the party which has most bitterly opposed the 
President, it seems to us to be due that the greatness and 
dignity of their cause have been but partially visible to the 
American people, and, therefore, that that cause has failed. 





MR. DISRAELI'’S LAST VICTORY. 


HE waves have all gone down again. It is only a week 
since Mr. Disraeli was straining every nerve to guide the 

ship, and threatening, as a last resort, to beach his craft, 
while observers predicted that he would be too late even for 
that desperate expedient, and now the waves are all smooth, 
the mercury at “ set fair,” and the skipper showing symptoms 
of a decided inclination to execute a hornpipe of triumph and 
delight. He has reason; for unless he loses his head again, 
and tries to jump the bark over a rock instead of going round 
it, there is every probability that he will reach his destination, 
the new constituency, in safety. His skill in Parliamentary 
tactics has once more given him the victory. He contrived to 
create the impression that he honestly intended to dissolve 
rather than establish household suffrage in Scotland, and the 
Scotch Members, once satisfied of that, caved in. It is all 
very right and proper for the Scotch papers to make excuses 
for them, and we by no means think them very blamable ; 
but the truth is, they caved in in something very like a panic. 
By Mr. Bouverie’s amendment they had established household 
suffrage, and they have now consented, under Mr. Disraeli’s 
menaces, to establish ratepaying suffrage. That is, in brief, the 
meaning of the Lord Advocate’s complicated amendments,— 
amendments devised apparently to be as unintelligible as pos- 
sible to simple electors. We do not care particularly about 
the change, being quite convinced that if the new constitu- 
encies ultimately prefer the simpler franchise they will be able 
to get it; but it is with some sense of annoyance that we see 
the stoutest and the most faithful Liberals in the country 
“squirming” in that manifest way under the whip. They did 
not even obtain decent terms for themselves. Mr. Baxter had 
secured ten seats for Scotland, and Mr. Disraeli, in his final 
compromise, only offered them seven, excluding the one obtained 
by sacrificing a Scotch county. They might have had ten, and 
would have had ten if they had held out, and we cannot but 
regret that they gave way. Every pocket borough extin- 
guished in England is an abuse removed, and as to the un- 
fairness of passing over the great English cities in the 
assignment of the vacant seats, the evil, if it is one, is of 





the most temporary character. Nobody who understands 
politics at all believes that the preposterous scheme of dis- 
tribution under which Eye, a cluster of contemptible villages 
belonging mainly to a Suffolk baronet, nullifies Aberdeen, a 
city of 90,000 people and a great trade; and Suatherlandshire, 
with 180 electors, is half as powerful as Middlesex, is to 
last; and when the final alteration is made, the great towns 
are sure of their fair share of electoral power. It is all very well, 
too, to talk as Mr. Lowther talked of the “‘monotony”’ of Scotch 
representation, but the Scotch element is a most valuable one in 
the House. The Scotch Members govern their own country 
admirably—if the Irish were only half as good, there would ba 
little trouble with Ireland—and they supply just that element 
of steady force, of convinced and hard-headed men which is so 
often wanting to the Liberal party. If Scotland furnishes few 
officers, she supplies the best serjeant-majors in the world ; and 
of the two, the political regiment wants the second most. We 
do not always like the form of Scotch Liberalism, which is apt 
to be of a very Philistine kind; but such faith as the Members 
have they believe in and act on, and they cannot be either bullied 
or cajoled out of it. Nor can we altogether acquit the English 
Liberals of an excessive fear of dissolution. No doubt many 
of them have an idea that an appeal to the present electorate 
would result in partial discomfiture, the clergy influencing 
the ten-pounders to a most dangerous degree. No doubt also 
many of them think it far better that there should be no change 
of Government till we have a little more light from below, till 
we know more clearly the ideas upon which the new electors 
intend to take their stand. No doubt there was hanging over 
us a possibility of a constitutional crisis, if the House objected 
to dissolution, of the most serious and annoying kind. But still 
the threat of a dissolution frightens Members very much, too 
much, so much as to raise a serious doubt whether the transfer 
of election expenses from the members’ pockets to those of 
the ratepayers ought not to be made a serious Liberal cry. 
The spectacle of a representative body frightened wholly out of 
its convictions and out of half its manliness by a menace of 
fines, is not one calculated to increase respect for representa- 
tive institutions. We cannot make Scotland claim members 
if she is indisposed to have them ; but to see English Liberals 
postponing the execution of nominee boroughs because Mr. 
Disraeli says he will dissolve, is not satisfactory to anybody 
who thinks that a party should be bound together by princi- 
ples as well as interests. The spectacle gives us far too strong 
a hint of the lengths to which a Premier resolved to retain 
power at all hazards might be able to go, if he only dared to 
send members back to their constituents once in every six 
months. 

We presume, as the waves have gone down, that they will 
keep down,—that as the House has determined to allow Mr. 
Disraeli to rule in defiance. of the nation, it will let him rule 
quietly up to the time when it will be convenient to dissolve. 
This is evidently the Premier's own impression, for he ven- 
tured to say on Tuesday that he found the “ difficulties in the 
way of an early dissolution greater than he expected.” So 
bitter is the distrust of him, and so completely has the House 
got “out of hand,” that there is no knowing at what moment 
an émeute may occur, and the Government be forced to rid 
itself of a body obviously incompetent either to rule or to obey, 
but there is no motive as yet apparent which should tempt 
members to insurrection. The Scotch Reform Bill may now 
be settled in the main as Scotchmen like, for though they can 
hardly like the grouping of Selkirk, Hawick, and Galashiels—a 
grouping obtained by the extinction of an old county seat— 
one blunder of that kind makes little difference. There 
will be much talk, of course, over the Irish Bill, but the Eng- 
lish Members cannot take a serious interest in a measure which 
only adds 8,000 voters to the Register, and as yet there is but 
one other question before Parliament upon which a serious 
quarrel is at all probable. Ministries do not go out, we are 
sorry to say, upon Bribery Bills, the India Bill is not of imme- 
diate importance, the Boundary dispute is nearly over, and the 
Telegraph Bill ought to be carried without a division. There 
remains the question whether the election is to be in Novem- 
ber or in January, and we would ask Liberals to consider 
seriously whether it will be wise for them to be in a hurry, 
whether it is not better for them to secure the most complete 
possible Register. In our judgment, defeat would be better 
than victory in a patched-up constituency, but it is needless 
to employ that argument. The more complete the Register 
the more certain is the ultimate triumph of Liberal ideas, and 
time, so far from being against us, is distinctly for us. The 
Tories have a leader who, in spite of his marvellous 
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adroitness, is, perhaps, the most incompetent administrator who 
ever gained power ; who does not understand Englishmen, and 
who is certain, if he only has time, to make some outrageous 
blunder ; and they have no press worth naming; while the 
liberal journals are day by day and week by week educating 
the new electors. Above all, the issue to be presented to the 
country is one which involves an innovation, and among Eng- 
lishmen the best friend of innovation is time. Electors in this 
country always receive new ideas with a sort of shock, then 
grow argumentative and reasonable, and then regard them as the 
most natural ideas in the world, and wonder why they were ever 
frightened or amazed. It was so with Free Trade, and with 
Household Suffrage, and it will be so with the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. The denser the fluid the more slowly 
does anything sink into it, and of all fluids the most dense 
is English popular opinion. Time, on which Mr. Disraeli 
always relies, is on this occasion with us, and we question 
very much if it is worth while to hurry the slow process of 
convincing English householders, in order to expel this 
Government a month or so earlier from power. Mr. Disraeli’s 
powers of mischief are limited when Parliament is not sitting, 
and his colleagues carry on the business of the State, finance 
excepted, reasonably well. Let us, after all the confusion, 
and noise, and vacillation of the last two years, have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that the great issue raised has 
been decided by the real nation. It may decide wrongly, as 
it usually does at first, may even require seven years’ instruc- 
tion, as it did upon Free Trade; but at least it will decide 
strongly, and it is strength that is now required, as much as 
wisdom. 


THE CHANCES OF A CHURCH-AND-QUEEN ORY. 


VERY speech that Mr. Disraeli makes renders it more 
evident how thoroughly he intends to work his two cries 
at the approaching general election,—‘ Our Protestant Queen’ 
and ‘Our Church Establishment.’ In the speech of yesterday 
week he dwelt emphatically on both heads. He had been 
charged, he said, with trying to raise the ‘No-Popery’ cry ; 
that was a mistake ; but he had heard with surprise that for 
the first time there had been a cry raised in the country, of 
‘No Protestantism.’ Mr. Disraeli did not reveal where this cry 
had been raised, remarking rather unnecessarily that it had not 
been raised in the House of Commons, or he should have 
taken note of it before. But like the really deliberate, though in 
manner excited charge, which Mr. Gladstone, in the debate on 
the Resolutions, erroneously ascribéd to the suggestions of “a 
heated imagination,” —namely, that there existed an open con- 
federation between the Romanists and the Ritualists, intended 
to destroy the Church, and injuriously “touch even the tenure 
of the Throne,”—Mr. Disraeli’s attempt to identify the attack 
on the Irish Establishment with the ery of ‘No-Protestantism’ 
was meant as a cue for the country, and not for the 
House. He took care, too, yesterday week to drag in the 
Throne, as usual, to the thick of the battle. Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, he said, would probably “dim the splendour of 
the British Throne.” In Coningsby, Mr. Disraeli made Mr. 
Taper remark that “a good Church cry before a registration 
would do;” and Mr. Tadpole rejoins, “I am all for a religious 
cry ; ¢¢ means nothing, and if we are successful does not inter- 
fere with business when we are in ;”’ and so they agree on a 
ery that shall “ go strong on the Church,” and yet, if possible, 
hold out prospects ‘to the Wesleyans,” whom Mr. Taper and 
Mr. Tadpole think they have “too long confounded with the 
mass of the Dissenters.” Mr. Disraeli is following just the 
same tactics now. He is trying his best to wriggle out of the 
concessions to the Catholics proposed by Lord Mayo at the 
beginning of the session, and to undermine confidence in Mr. 
Gladstone by representing him as leading the party of ‘No 
Protestantism,’ and by painting him as plotting deep to “dim 
the splendour of the British Throne.” 

What is the probable chance of success for this strategy ? 
There is no doubt but that Mr. Disraeli has succeeded in 
uniting the clergy almost en masse on his side. In one 
division of a considerable county, out of fifty-one clergy- 
men who voted for the Liberal party at the last election, 
it is calculated that not above six or seven can be counted 
upon for the next. The Bishop of London, head of the 
Liberal clergy, is one of the great leaders of obstruction. 
Not a man of any great note, except, we believe, Dr. 
Temple, Professor Maurice, Mr. Llewellyn Davies, and a few 
of the most distinguished London clergy, has remained true 
to Mr. Gladstone. Virtually we donot doubt that the Clergy 
are consolidated in opposition to the friends of ‘ecclesiastical 
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equality ’ in Ireland. Whatever fascination the abstract idea 
of the Queen’s Supremacy may have, will also swell the numbers 
of the same party ;—we say “the abstract idea,” because the 
Queen’s Supremacy in Ireland has never been and will never 
be recognized by the Irish Catholics, and is never likely to bg 
less recognized than it now is by the Irish Protestants—estah. 
lished or disestablished. Still, all the evangelical zeal of the. 
clergy against the withdrawal of the Protestant garrison jn 
Ireland, and much of that political liberalism among the 
clergy which dreads the democratic tyranny of Voluntaryism, 
will be united on the Tory side in this great contest. My. 
Disraeli is not unlikely for a time to take Lord Palmerston’s 
place, both as the Record’s “man of God,” and, at the same 
time, as the Conservative statesman who defends the property 
of the Establishment against every shrill cry of voluntaryism 
or radical reform. 

But admitting to the full Mr. Disraeli’s probable success 
with the clergy, how much are we to consider that this will 
do for him in the next registration of voters? Will the 
clergy carry with them any respectable proportion of the 
Liberal laity? Will the cry of “ Our Protestant Queen and 
our Church Establishment!” alarm the Liberal country doctor, 
or the Liberal country solicitor, or the Liberal squire into the 
ranks of the enemy? That the clergyman, especially where he 
is an able and popular man, will have his following, and will 
carry with him a churchwarden or two as a matter of course, 
is to be assumed. But, as a rule, we regret to think,—though 
for the prospects of this contest it may be a matter of good 
omen,—that the jealousy of the clergyman felt by the 
secular notabilities of most country parishes is probably 
greater than his influence. If he carries a few with him, 
there will be not a few who, supported by their party, will seize 
willingly enough the opportunity to show their independence of 
him. In fact, the extraordinary unanimity and coherence of 
the Liberal party on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church policy, 
sufficiently shows that the clergy have exerted no power as 
yet to turn the Liberal squires or the Liberal laymen against 
him. In nearly every country parish there is a brisk demand 
for opportunities of showing independence of the clergy with- 
out showing disrespect for religion, and we imagine that this 
will be thought a very eligible opportunity of the desired 
kind in most English parishes. The admission that the Irish 
Protestant Establishment is a disgraceful anomaly has been 
so long made freely on all hands, even by those who,—now that 
the moment has come for choosing their side,—are ranging 
themselves as its defenders, that as a rule the English laity, 
of the middle class, at least, are by no means likely to allow 
themselves to be persuaded that the battle of the English 
Establishment should be fought on Irish soil. There is a 
perceptible disposition to snub this clerical view as a pro- 
fessional extravagance savouring of class-interest and theo- 
retical doctrine rather than practical sense. We do not believe 
that the clergy will succeed in breaking up to any tangible 
extent the present organization of the Liberal party in the 
counties. 

But what will the new 12/. county electors contribute to 
the contest? There can be no doubt that in the metro- 
politan counties, and indeed in all which contain large 
suburbs a few miles removed from great cities, the new 
county electors will swell the strength of the Liberal vote. 
We have no profound respect for the Liberalism of those 
caravans of commercial immigrants who invade the neigh- 
bouring city every morning, taking counsel of their newspapers 
in the train, and return every night to their dinners and cigars 
in the country. For the most part, they are dilettanti Liberals, 
who fret under Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness, sympathize with 
Mr. Jefferson Davis or Mr. Johnson as the last representative 
of American reaction, and seldom feel a ray of enthusiasm ex- 
cept when reading the compositions of Mr. Hamilton Hume on 
behalf of Mr. Eyre. But hollow as this commercial Liberalism 
too often is, it has at least no vestige of sympathy with the 
No-Popery cry. It despises the fears of Exeter Hall as much 
as it despises the philanthropies of the Jamaica Committee. 
It considers that the common sense of the thing is to get 
rid of the Irish Establishment, and laughs at Mr. Disraeli’s 
claptrap about dimming “the splendour of the British 
Throne.” The worldly and secular feeling which is one of the 
poorest and worst elements of modern Liberalism may yet con- 
tribute to the success of a better faith than its own in all those 
counties in which considerable suburban districts are now by 
the 12/. voting clause to be embodied. The indifferent, care- 
nothing, liberty-depreciating Liberals who are now so numerous, 








are pretty certain not to be fascinated by Mr. Disraeli’s ery of 
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« Our Protestant Queen and our Church Establishment!” The 
ply doubt is whether they will take the trouble to vote at all. 
Bat the great mass of new county voters will probably 
be small farmers, village tradesmen, and shopkeepers. As for 
the small farmers, even on Liberal estates they will very often 
be high Tories, and in some Liberal counties,—as, for example, 


Derbyshire, —they will not improbably turn the balance in the 
direction of Conservatism. But the village tradesmen and 
And 


shopkeepers will be a more numerous element still. 
the effect on them of Mr. Disraeli’s ery will depend almost 
invariably on their religious connections. The small Church 
shopkeepers in hotly divided districts will often hold aloof, and 
in districts with a greatly preponderating party, cither Liberal or 
Conservative, will probably vote with that party. But the im- 
mensenumber of Dissenting shopkeepers who will beenfranchised 
for the county by the new Act will probably be nearly unani- 
mous and very strongly united for Mr. Gladstone’s policy. It 
is true that in some places there may be doubts about the 
Wesleyans. Mr. Disraeli, like Mr. Tadpole, is quite alive to the 
chance of dividing the Wesleyans. When he can, like the former, 

ut up a “ baronet for a county member very much looked up to 
by the Wesleyans,” he will not, we may be sure, miss his chance. 
The Wesleyans have never quite given up the notion of re- 
joining the Establishment, and are more than half disposed at 
times to fight its battles on the chance of acompromise. But 
then those of the Wesleyans who are the least politically 
hostile to the Establishment,—the followers of Wesley rather 
than Whitfield,—are also those who are by no means the most 
furious against the Catholics. They are not disposed to ignore the 

ractical injustice of establishing on national revenues a Church 
of the smallest minority. And as far as we can learn,—in those 
Wesleyan districts already investigated at least,—the Wes- 
leyans appear to be clear and firm for Mr. Gladstone, and this 
on no fanatic grounds. The Independents and Baptists are 
united as one man. The more heretical sects are almost 
equally unanimous, being moved partly by disgust for Mr. 
Disraeli’s antecedents, and partly by a hearty desire for this 
tardy justice to the Irish Catholics. On the whole, we believe 
the great Dissenting bodies, whether in the counties or the 
boroughs, will act for Mr. Gladstone with as much unanimity 
as they showed in resisting Sir James Graham’s Factory 
Education Bill in 1843. 

And what of the new borough franchise? In the petty 
boroughs we fear that now, as before, wealth, and not principle, 
will win ;—only that it will take still more wealth and still 
less principle to win. So far, no great result will arise either 
way from Mr. Disraeli’s war-cry. Unscrupulous wealth will 
be poured out both for “‘ our Protestant Queen and our Church 
Establishment,” and for “Justice to Ireland.” But in the 
greater boroughs there cannot be a doubt that household 
suffrage will add immensely to the force of an earnest but 
(as yet) quite secular Liberalism, and that this force will be 
exerted on behalf of ‘ Justice to Ireland,’—which means, of 
course, disestablishment. The cry of “‘ Our Protestant Queen !” 
will do as much as anything could to diminish a justly popular 
Sovereign’s popularity in the great centres of manufacturing in- 
dustry. There is an air of cant about the cry, especially as 
raised by Mr. Disraeli, which our working classes will be the first 
to feel and appreciate. It is true indeed that in a few places 
where the Irish settlements are large, and probably also 
unpopular, there may be a political race-conflict of some 
magnitude. But, those exceptional cases apart, there cannot 
be a doubt that in the great boroughs where opinion and not 
wealth carries the day, the new voters will be in general of 
the warmest and most earnest secularist type of Liberalism, 
with an intense personal enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone. On 
the whole, then, we cannot help believing that Mr. Disraeli 
is destined to find his new Taper and Tadpole ery a fail- 
ure. In Scotland and Ireland at least it has not a shadow 
of a hope of success. In England, the not very creditable 
unanimity of the clergy will probably be balanced by other 
elements of Mr. Disraeli’s own creating, so that we sincerely 
hope to see him “hoist with his own petard.” 





THE CRASH IN THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


\ {® LABOUCHERE, Member for Middlesex, proposed on 

Tuesday that the salaries, pensions, and allowances of 
the Diplomatic Service should be voted in detail in the 
Estimates, At present, the Foreign Office gets a lump sum 
of 180,000/. a year for its diplomatic agents, and expends it 
very much as the Foreign Secretary and his permanent as- 
sistants please. That mode of proceeding is contrary to 





precedent in other departments, raises suspicions of jobbery, 
and diminishes the direct control of the House of Commons, 
which enjoys its own power with gusto. Consequently, after 
a very short and feeble debate, Mr. Labouchere carried his 
motion by 76 to 72, and the virtual irresponsibility of the 
Foreign Office for the money assigned to it by Parliament has 
come to an end, and an impression has been produced in the 
country that one more departmental abuse has been removed. 
We are quite unable to admit that impression, and are by no 
means grateful to Lord Stanley for that doctrinaire love of 
uniformity in administration which seems to us to have 
enfeebled his speech in defence of the department. Lord 
Palmerston would, we doubt not, have made an unanswerable 
defence for the apparent anomaly, and Lord Palmerston would 
for once have been entirely in the right. The question 
at issue was not in the least degree one of economy. 
It was clearly shown in the debate that the Foreign Office 
never exceeded its extremely reasonable allowance, except 
by an occasional application for an occasional purpose which 
the House is perfectly competent to refuse, and indeed 
it was a priori certain that it never would exceed it. No 
department, once exempt from the detailed criticism of the 
Commons, is likely, of its own will, to invite that criticism by 
a requestfor cash. The real question was and is, whether the 
Secretary should or should not be absolute over his own agents, 
able to appoint, to dismiss, or to pension without reason 
assigned, and in giving up his lump sum as he did Lord Stanley 
gave up his despotic power, and with it the single guarantee 
for a competent Diplomatic Service. Henceforward the service 
must be mainly one of seniority. The Foreign Secretary will 
never be able to remove, or supersede, or pension a Minister 
unless he can publicly state a reason which will bear Parlia- 
mentary cross-examination, that is, in this particular service, 
a reason not worth a straw. Diplomacy is in its very essence 
a secret profession, one in which the individual qualities and 
defects and prejudices and ways of foreign rulers are of the 
last importance, in which nothing is or can be what it 
appears to the public to be, in which the country must 
criticize the chief, and not his agents. How in the 
world is Lord Stanley to come down to the House and 
tell a crowd of country gentlemen that Sir John Smith, 
G.C.B., ablest and most successful of men, and entrusted at 
the moment with the most delicate of negotiations in Germany, 
is so detested by the Countess von Hochgeborne, who 
sways the King’s aunt, who represents the party of the Right 
Divine, that he has ceased to be persona grata at Court, and 
can accomplish nothing? We are not in the secrets of the 
Foreign Office, but we could, we think, give an instance of 
that kind in a considerable Court which would make capitalists 
on ’Change smile in a very grim way. In short, snecrs the 
Daily News, he cannot intrigue? Call it by any name you 
please, the fact remains that Sir John cannot do the work the 
nation wants him to do, and the nation therefore suffers a loss 
of, it may very well be, one hundred times the money ex- 
pended on the Foreign Office. We have purposely selected 
the most extreme of all cases, though it is not an infrequent 
one ; but let us take one to which our Radical friends will not 
so instinctively object. Lord Palmerston, say, wants to know 
exactly what the Austrian Minister of State really intends to 
do about Schleswig-Holstein. The information is a matter of 
millions, for if Austria is opposed to a war for the “ sea- 
surrounded ” Duchies, it will be expedient to plant a British 
sentry on the Dannewerke ; and if not, not. Lord Palmerston 
having a fine scent for the truth in foreign politics, having, it 
may be, all manner of correspondents who know things not 
known to the Embassy at Vienna, has an idea that Lord 
Pedigree, his otherwise excellent Ambassador, is on this point 
a goose, is hoodwinked by a grande dame who intrigues, or 
cajoled by a Prussian who jokes. He must remove Lord 
Pedigree, but what is he to do with him? He cannot 
dismiss him into outer darkness without a reason, can- 
not assign his own political sense of smell as the reason, 
cannot, it may be, affront all Lord Pedigree’s cousins or the 
journals which for various reasons are inclined to believe 
in him. He puts him “in retreat’ with a good income to do 
nothing until he is wanted again, and very right too. <A very 
good man is saved to the public service, and a very great 
danger is obviated, and nobody is injured, the total sum allotted 
to the Foreign Office never being exceeded. Or how is Lord 
Stanley to prove to the Member for Peterborough that he must 
overpay a Chargé d’Affaires at Rome because he is accredited 
to a Court which can shake the United Kingdom from end to 
end, and needs extra brains and discretion ? or that while King 
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Europe, our own included, he could not send a greenhorn to 
represent Great Britain at Brussels, must over-pay or over-pen- 
sion his agent there? We might save something, we shall be 
told, in the total grant for the Office if such practices were 
disallowed. Yes, and so may a great Peer or the proprietor 
of a great business save something by choosing incompetent 
but cheap agents; butif he does it, he is allowed on all hands 
to be an ass. Parliament retains quite sufficient control over 

the Foreign Office in fixing the total sum to be expended, and 

defining the general policy to be pursued, and in insisting on 
details is simply insisting that much of the money it allows 
shall inevitably be wasted on incompetent persons, persons 
whom the Foreign Secretary knows to be incompetent, but 
whose incompetence he cannot prove to an assembly full of 
reporters. 

We quite admit that this absolutism is liable to certain 
abuses; that the Foreign Secretary may “‘ make favourites,” as 
children say at school, and that too much power falls into the 
hands of irresponsible persons. Earl Russell was in the wrong 
when he pensioned off Sir James Hudson, the Office is always in 
the wrong in excluding men without birth from the European 
Courts, and Lord Stanley is in the wrong for not suppressing 
«‘ Agencies’ by departmental order, either at once or on the 
occurrence of each yacancy. He says they are not abused, 
but the practice of giving the higher clerks a per-centage on 
diplomatists’ salaries is too bad in principle to be tolerated. 
It would be better to pay them well out of the Foreign Office 
Fund. But all these abuses, and one or two more, such as 
the ridiculous rank and pay of the “ Queen’s Messengers,” and 
the waste on pictorial Embassies—special Missions for which 
the great nobles should pay out of their own pockets—could all 
be suppressed by the Minister himself, without the interference 
of Parliament, which, in this department, is necessarily mis- 
chievous. If he will not suppress them when pointed out by 
either House, that is a reason for censuring him; but it is 
not a reason for limiting his powers, and driving him to one 
of two equally bad alternatives,—either to trust men he knows 
not to be trustworthy, or to rely on secret agents for whom 
neither he nor any one else can be responsible. Napoleon is 
always doing that, and being deceived accordingly. To 
entrust a Minister of State with the power of bringing the 
country to the verge of war, or of sending an expedition to 
Abyssinia, or of signing a Commercial Treaty which may ruin 
Coventry and make Bradford ina twelvemonth, and yet to refuse 
to trust him with the disposal of 180,000/. a year, is the 
very fanaticism of economy. It resembles nothing except the 
conduct of the regular English father,—who entrusts his 
daughter to a husband he knows nothing about, but insists 
that he shall have no control over her poor little “ fortune!” 

The root of all these attacks on the power of the Foreign 
Office is the secret belief current among the English middle 
class that one diplomatist is just as good as another, because 
he can only say what Parliament allows him to say, a belief for 
which this country has repeatedly had to pay in millions, and 
will, one day, perhaps, pay in more important losses. The 
world is, and will continue to be, governed by individuals, and 
there are frequent occasions on which want of tact in dealing 
with those individuals involves, if not war, at least the for- 
feiture of important national advantages. Even in a Republic 
or Constitutional Government one Minister is not the same 
as another. Mr. Cobden always used to point to the United 
States as a power admirably served without a diplomatic ser- 
vice, and no illustration could more perfectly support our case. 
Suppose, instead of Mr. Adams, we had for the last four years 
had General Butler here as Minister of the United States. 
He might, for aught we know, have done his “work” 
quite as well; but is it not certain that the prejudice of 
“Society” against him would have gradually ulcerated 
his mind? that he would have exulted in such an opportunity 
as Mr. Adams had in the Steam Ram affair of seeming to 
coerce Great Britain? that he would from mere natural irri- 
tation have been incapable of the grace and tact Mr. Adams 
is admitted in that dangerous incident to have displayed ? 
Lord Stanley would be the first to admit that Mr. Adams 
might on that occasion by an ill-judged sneer or ill-timed 
taunt have rendered future war inevitable. How much was 

the difference in tact of the two men, in an affair of two days, 
worth to England and America in hard cash? Or how is the 
Foreign Secretary in similar circumstances to secure the right 
man, unless he may select, and promote, and dismiss, and 
pension without a debate in a House of Commons in which 
one-third of the members regard foreign Governments as 
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Leopold was an unrecognized member of half the Cabinets of | groups of bad persons too wrong-headed to accept English 


advice. The Pension List, says Mr. Labouchere, is too heay 

24,000/. Double it, and it will be cheaper than an impradont 
speech from a hot-tempered Ambassador at the Tuileries o 
the White House. ; 





A FRENCH VIEW OF THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTIox 


[ the current number of the Revue des Deux Mondes there 
has appeared one of those exhaustive articles on questions 
of grave interest for which the French Fortnightly has a pecu- 
liar reputation. The article is entitled “The State Church 
and the Free Church in Ireland,”’ and it bears the signature of 
M. Xavier Raymond, a professional littérateur of the class 
whose counterpart on the stage is designated by the expressiya 
term of “general-utility men.” There is, however, no secret 
about the fact that the real though not the avowed author js 
the Comte de Paris. Under the Second Empire the Princes of 
the House of Orleans are not only excluded from the soil of 
France, but they are virtually debarred from free access to any 
influential organ of public opinion in France, and their views 
upon the questions of the day can only be made known to 
their countrymen under cover of a more or less disguised alias, 
The article to which we allude is well worth perusal as 
a singularly lucid, impartial, and thoughtful account of the 
movement for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
Naturally enough, the Royal author pays comparatively little 
attention to the partizan and personal aspect of the struggle, 
The interest of the controversy lies for him, as for all intelli- 
gent foreign critics, in the principles involved in the contest, 
not in the incidental bearings which its outturn may have on 
the relations of our political parties. It is, indeed, this faculty 
of viewing the question at issue on its own merits, apart from 
the faults or virtues of the rival combatants, which gives an 
intrinsic novelty to this latest résumé of a discussion almost 
worn threadbare by repeated newspaper controversy. On one 
or two minor points, indeed, we think the Comte de Paris's 
traditional sympathies as a Frenchman and a Catholic some- 
what obscure the impartiality of his judgment. His eulogy, 
for instance, on the services which the Catholic clergy have 
rendered to the cause of order by their denunciation of Fenian- 
ism appears to us hardly justified by the facts of the case, 
That the Court of Rome and the higher dignitaries of the 
Irish Catholic Church are unfavourable to the Fenian move- 
ment we admit most fully: we grant also that the parish 
priests of Ireland have given no encouragement to the con- 
spiracy, but have endeavoured to dissuade their flocks from 
joining it. We cannot see, however, any evidence that the 
clergy as a body, have made much effort to discountenance the 
deep-rooted and undisguised disaffection of the Irish towards 
English rule, of which Fenianism is only important as the out- 
come. We do not say that the Catholic priesthood were bound to 
make such an effort ; but not having made it, they can scarcely 
be considered to have established any great hold on the grati- 
tude of England. We think, too, as a matter of fact, not of 
opinion, that the Irish nation did not receive the French 
troops who landed in 1798, ‘as liberators,” but evinced a 
noteworthy reluctance to respond to their advances. Little 
as we agree with Miss Cobbe’s view that the Protestants of 
Ireland should be considered the Irish people, we cannot 
forget that there is a very large minority of Irishmen who are 
heartily, even fanatically, attached to the Protestant religion 
and the rule of England. And the Comte de Paris, like every 
foreign writer on the Irish question, appears to us disposed to 
regard Ireland too much as a homogeneous Catholic country. 
These points, however, are matters of detail, and hardly 
detract from the fairness with whiclr the subject is treated. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of the article the author dis 
plays a sort of partial impartiality—if we may use such 4 
word—towards England, which cannot fail to be gratifying to 
an English reader. But for the world at large the chief in- 
terest of this paper resides in what we may call its subjective 
rather than its objective character. In France, at any rate, 
people will look to the article not so much to learn the story 
of the Irish Church debates in England, as to discover what 
views the author entertains upon the fitting relations of Church 
and State. Whether his chance be small or great, the Comte 
de Paris is one of the personages who, in the course of events, 
may possibly be called upon to reign over France; and, there- 
fore, a more than abstract interest attaches to the views he 
may hold on a fundamental question of national policy. _ 
The key-note, then, of the essay consists in a remark which 








the Count quotes with approbation as having been made to 
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him by one of the most respected of Italian Liberals, namely, 
«that by being hostile to religion you can never accomplish a 
religious revolution.” It is the religious character of this move- 
ment for the disestablishment of the Irish Church which obvi- 
ously constitutes its chief attraction to the mind of the writer. 
To quote a remarkable passage in the review :—“ Without pre- 
tending to predict the exact disposition that may be made of 
the revenues of the disestablished Church, we can already 
estimate the ruling principle of their disposition, and perceive 
how widely this measure will differ from all the total or 
partial secularizations of Church property which have taken 
place in almost every European country at more or less recent 
riods. In trath, whatever may have been the primary motive 
or the occasion for these measures,—whether the secularization 
was effected in the middle of a religious revolution, as in 
England or Germany ; of a social revolution, as in France; of 
a political revolution, as in Italy; or of a civil war, as in 
Spain,—yet in one and all of these instances the secu- 
larization has practically been treated as a financial ex- 
pedient ; and its character has been thus altered, and its best 
results compromised, at any rate, for a time. Now, neither Mr. 
Gladstone nor any of the adversaries of the Established Church 
in Ireland dream of devoting its property to any financial 
object.” This reflection is one which native critics are apt to 
overlook in the heat of controversy. Whatever else may be 
the cause of the approaching downfall of the Irish Establish- 
ment, it is certainly not the triumph of the principle of 
Voluntaryism. It is possible, and even probable, that the 
yoluntary system may be henceforth established in Ireland ; 
but the result, if it occurs, will be due to the difficulties 
attending any other arrangement, not to any distinct hostility 
of the leaders of the Liberal party to the principle of a 
Church supported by State endowments. 

Now, in France, at the present moment, as indeed for the 
last half-century, the relations of the Church and State are 
based upon what the Conservatives would describe as the 
“Jeyelling-up” principle. In theory, every religious denomi- 
nation is equal in the eyes of the State, and the ministers of 
every recognized persuasion are paid certain allowances from 
the national funds. In practice, however, the Catholic faith is 
the religion of the State, and the priesthood of the national 
Church possesses an authority and status far surpassing those 
of the clergy in the United Kingdom. Now, it is obvious that 
under a more liberal and popular réyime than that which now 
rules in France, the Catholic Church cannot hope to retain its 
present supremacy. For that reason the French clergy 
have more or less identified themselves with the cause of 
Imperialism ; and it is not difficult to trace a covert reproach 
against the Gallican priesthood in the praises which the Comte 
de Paris bestows on the Irish clergy, who have always, in his 
judgment, upheld the cause of national liberties and popular 
freedom, and thereby endeared themselves to their country- 
men. Thus, if we read the author’s views correctly, we under- 
stand him to be in favour of placing all religious bodies in 
France on a footing of practical as well as theoretical equality, 
but to be opposed to any attempt to deprive the Established 
Church of its revenues for the benefit of the State. 

We should gather, also, that though the Comte de Paris 
has no desire to see Voluntaryism adopted as the religious 
system of France, he wishes to record his opinion that religion 
may flourish with extreme vigour even if it is unsupported by 
State endowments. “The Irish Church,” to cite a passage 
amongst many similar ones, “ possesses absolute independence 
within its own sphere of activity. As it asks nothing from 
the civil power, neither privileges, nor honours, nor monopoly 
of any kind, nor protection for its teaching; it escapes in 
return from all civil intervention in spiritual affairs. ... The 
Trish clergy understand thoroughly the value of this indi- 
vidual initiative, and the price they pay for that privilege. One 
of the most distinguished of Irish prelates said to the reviewer, 
‘We are poor, but we are not afraid of any injunction for 

abuse of our rights: we are not obliged to ask a Council of 
State for permission to publish bulls. We can assemble in our 
synods without the intervention of the police. We prefer this 
liberty to every advantage that could be offered us, and 
nothing could induce us to renounce it.’ ” 

Our impression, therefore, concerning this Orleanist mani- 
festo might be expressed briefly thus:—The Comte de Paris, 
in as far as he expresses the policy of his House, would pre- 
fer the maintenance of the Catholic faith as the State religion 
of France. At the same time, he recognizes the obvious truth 
that the sort of favouritism with which the Church is treated 
under the Empire is necessarily temporary and exceptional. 





And when the time comes to place the relations of Church 
and State on a more liberal footing, he desires to see the reform 
initiated with a view to advance rather than retard the in- 
terests of religion. For the State, as we should imagine, he 
believes an Established Church to be an advantage, but he 
holds that the Church itself can subsist equally well without 
the assistance of the State. How far these views are correct 
in principle is a point on which we do not propose to enter ; 
but they seem to us the deductions which may be fairly drawn 
from this remarkable article, and as such they claim attention 
in England as well as in France. 


THE NEW MONARCHIES OF EUROPE. 


VERY great event has occurred this week in Austria. 
The Kaiser has signed the “ Godless Bills,” authorizing 
civil marriage, secular education, and proselytism, and has 
thus defeated the last hope of the partizans of the old regime. 
Up to the last moment they believed that Francis Joseph 
would yield, that he would part with his Premier, and disgust 
his people, rather than break finally with the Holy See. It 
seems certain that he himself wavered, and for a few days was 
almost ready to yield to the extraordinary pressure brought to 
bear upon his mind. The whole Imperial family, the only 
men and women with whom the Kaiser can live on terms of 
cordial intimacy, to whom he can talk without remembering 
that he is Kaiser, and who can talk to him without exciting 
the suspicion that they speak with motive, were opposed to 
the ‘‘atheistic” counsels of the Reichsrath. From the 
peculiar isolation in which the Spanish tradition of his Court 
condemns the Emperor to live, family pressure must always 
weigh heavily on his mind, and in this instance his family 
includes a mother whom he has always regarded with singular 
reverence, a wife shaken with illness and religious fears, and 
the most trustworthy if not absolutely the best soldier within 
the Empire. The Kaiser himself is a strict Catholic ; 
he has been bred to think the Church the firmest 
support of his throne, and he has lost, in a series 
of crushing defeats, faith in his own insight into 
the truth of the facts around him. Everybody constantly 
warned him to beware of the fate of his predecessor Joseph, 
—the reformer before his time, who so nearly destroyed the 
monarchy by his desperate effort to change Austria in one 
generation into a civilized country—and assured him that the 
Reichsrath was expressing rather the views of the Viennese 
than of the Austrian people. Baited and perplexed, weary 
with family discord, and with his conscience not unwounded 
by the threats from Rome, the Kaiser, however, stood firm, 
and in signing the obnoxious bills he accepted his new position 
as a limited Monarch. 

We use that very awkward word “limited” in preference 
to “constitutional,” because our object to-day is to explain as 
far as we can the position which Monarchy is assuming in 
Central Europe, Scandinavia, and Italy, a position which is not 
precisely the one defined by the English word. In none of these 
countries has the Monarch become even in theory a lay figure, 
or a mere chief of society. In none of them is he only—as, for 
example, King Leopold was in Belgium—the guiding spirit of 
an otherwise independent Cabinet. In none of them are the 
representatives completely masters of the Administration, as well 
as of the national policy, able and willing to interfere at any 
moment in any given detail of executive work. The relation 
between the Monarch and the Chamber, in fact, though widely 
different from any hitherto established, differs almost as 
widely from that which has for the last half-century existed 
in the United Kingdom. The Crown occupies a far more 
prominent, more onerous, and more important position. As 
a rule, with a partial exception in the case of Prussia, where 
the Army is still, in many respects, a royal peculium, the 
Representatives in these countries have acquired a complete 
veto on all legislation, on all new taxation, and on all great 
changes in Executive work. They can, for example, refuse to 
establish a new conscription, as the Ultramontanes in Bavaria 
tried to refuse ; or to authorize a new tax, asin the case of 
petroleum, upon which the Prussian Premier last week wished 
to impose a duty; or to make the Judges removable by the 
Court. They can, moreover, in most cases dictate the general 
policy of the Administration, as, for example, whether it shall 
or shall not tend in Germany towards unity, or in Italy towards 
the acquisition of Rome. But they have not succeeded, 
we doubt if they have heartily tried to succeed, in interfering 
with patronage, or limiting official power, or reducing indi- 
vidual salaries. There is one very marked instance of this 
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limitation of their authority which will illustrate our thesis 
better than any words. All over the Continent officials are 
exempt from actions to punish any illegal acts done in their offi- 
cial capacity, and the Chambers have never been able to enforce 
equality before the law as against the Bureaus. The Italian 
Chamber, the strongest among them, tried to effect the innova- 
tion, tried hard and honestly ; but even Cavour declared that 
sooner than accept such a change, he would give up the effort 
to maintain constitutional life. At the same time, the 
Monarchs have advantages in striving to retain the executive 
headship of a most important kind. The masses of their 
people, and probably a majority in the Chambers, in the first 
place expect that the Monarch should hold the reins, though 
he is to drive in the direction they approve; and in matters of 
patronage especially think him, with some reason, likely to 
be more patriotic than any Member, likely to care more for 
efficiency and less for individual or party interests. Where the 
Monarch, as in Prussia or Austria, is bred to business, and 
where, as in Berlin, there is a tradition of efficiency and thrift 
in the bureaus, there is no doubt force in a view which else- 
where only promotes favouritism. In the second place, the 
Army occupies an immense place in Continental society and 
Continental political life; the Monarch is always his own 
Commander-in-Chief, and it is always more or less doubtful 
which way, if he is pushed too far, the Army will ultimately 
go. It is quite likely to consider discipline more important 
than freedom. Again, Continental Society, expecting to be 
protected and guided by the State, sees clearly that the strict 
organization necessary to that end cannot be kept up without 
an immovable head, who can maintain scientific discipline 
without the necessity of incessant parliamentary explanation. 
And finally, above and beyond all this there is the lingering 
influence of the Kingship, the latent feeling in Prussia as well 
as Austria that the Sovereign 7s in some sense a Father, whose 
will, merely as will, ought to be treated with respect. 

The consequence of these varicus conditions is that a Hohen- 
zollern, or a Hapsburg, or a head of the House of Savoy, in 
becoming constitutional gives up much less than we in Eng- 
land commonly imagine. He becomes a Perpetual President 
rather than a mere King. He must, no doubt, occasionally 
accept a Minister he dislikes, but he has within certain limits 
a very wide choice of his foremost agents. The Chamber in 
Berlin or Vienna would not revolt because Count von Bismarck 
or Baron von Beust was dismissed, unless such dismissal was 
the signal for an utterly distasteful policy. Victor Emanuel 
a year ago chose his own man for Finance Minister in opposi- 
tion to his Chamber, and the nominee having turned out capable, 
the Chamber is quite reconciled to the selection. This is a great 
power, and its existence ensures the continuance of many 
other powers. The Monarch, for example, is real President 
of his Cabinet, even when he is not, as in Belgium, President 
by law ; all important business comes sooner or later before him 
personally, he can be appealed to occasionally as a power who 
is not indeed.against but above the Ministry,and his patronage 
is unquestioned. His initiative is very much that which 
Macaulay ascribes to our own Stuart Kings. If the Monarch 
wishes very much to advance a man, or depress a man, or 
enrich a man, he can, unless his wish is very unreasonable 
indeed, usually obtain his way without very serious opposition. 
He can be nearly as active as he pleases, can write reprimands 
which are very much dreaded, can give a tone and a bias to 
the entire Executive, can appear to his own realm much the 
most important person in it,—indeed, if an able man, can 
actually be the most important personage, so important that 
a demise of the Crown may affect the whole policy of the 
State. It is possible that this situation may change in course 
of time, but it will change very slowly, may, if the Monarchs 
are decently able and do not run openly counter to their sub- 
jects, last for at least another century. Parliaments, even in 
England, do executive work very badly, and in England there 
is no scientifically organized machine to be kept going through- 
out the country, at the risk of a general convulsion in society. 
The power of governing in its highest sense, that is, of direct- 
ing the line internal politics are to take, passed from the 
Kaiser when, in obedience to his Chamber, he signed the Civil 
Marriage Act ; but the power of administrating is undiminished, 
is, if the Reichsrath is friendly to the Monarch, decidedly 
increased. 


LOYALTY AND CYNICISM. 
CORRESPONDENT of singular ability,—if we except from 
that term the power to perceive what ability can do and 
what it cannot,—has set forth in another column his reasons for 


charging our article of last week on the monstrous Australian 
Treason-Felony Act, and the outbreak of social feeling which ac. 
companied it, as the production of an English ‘‘ cynic.” This term 
was suggested, of course, by our Australian correspondent’s own 
signature, as he had signed himself in the letter in which he pro- 
tested against this marvellous legislative feat, ‘An Australian 
cynic.” On our own part, however, we entirely and warmly — 
repudiate the term. Almost the last word, we hope, which would 
justly describe the general tone of this journal is the word 
‘‘cynical.” It is a word which expresses the bitterness caused 
by the absence of a belief, by the inability to find anything but 
hollowness at the heart of life, and which even implies a certain 
pleasure in exposing that hollowness. We are far from intending 
to retaliate on our correspondent an offensive expression which 
we happen to know would describe him exceedingly ill. But 
we think we can show before we close, that his view of 
loyalty has in it more of what should be truly termed cynicism 
than ours ;—that it implies a prepossession in favour of signs ag 
compared with realities, and justifies that superficial effervescence 
of popular feeling on behalf of mere nominal grandeurs which 
takes the heart of true loyalty out of a nation and leaves it no 
strength for grave enthusiasm on behalf of great causes and 
greater leaders. 

And first, we may at once say that we at least have never been 
behindhand in pleading for the strengthening of that real bond 
between England and her Colonies,—a bond not chiefly of material 
interest, but of common purposes and hopes, rendered possible by 
a common history and common memories,—the depreciation of 
which by English politicians, our Australian Colonies are asserted 
by our correspondent to take so much to heart. The accusation 
against us has always been that we struggle too eagerly for Imperial 
ideas, that we estimate too highly the value of national strength, 
unity, and organization, and are prepared to sacrifice too much of 
material advantage to attain those ends. If, therefore, the extrava- 
gant delight in Prince which seems to be shown at the Cape and 
the Australias is fairly to be referred to attachment to the unity of 
the Empire, we certainly should be the last to throw cold water 
upon it. It is probable, indeed, that we had not fairly estimated 
this element in the excitement which was shown on Prince Alfred's 
arrival, or in the grief which was displayed when the inhospitable 
assassin attempted his cruel and treacherous deed. So far as this 
is so, we are very glad to be corrected. If Prince Alfred were 
regarded as a sort of living equivalent of the national flag, a 
personal evidence that the monarchy extends to the antipodes, and 
covers a united people, we should be the last to undervalue the 
worth of the spontaneous emotion of welcome with which he was re- 
ceived, and of the burst of passionate grief with which the attempt to 
murder him was execrated. But then how far is this true? Weare 
happy to believe our correspondent’s representation that it has 
much more truth than we supposed when writing last week. Still 
the test of love for the national unity is not the ebullition of 
excitement at the sight of a Royal personage, nor even of horror, 
resentment, and indignation when wicked hands are lifted up 
against him; but the fidelity shown to those traditions and prin- 
ciples, by the strength of which England has become noble and 
great. We assert that we have grown great by sobriety, by 
temperate regard for the rights of the subject, by steadily resisting 
the childish impulse to prostrate ourselves before Royal names, by 
the calmness of our leading men amidst great excitements, by 
resisting the fascination of those insane remedies which are worse 
than the disease, by keeping our respect for law far above our 
respect for persons, by not being afraid to defend our liberty even 
when liberty had led to licence. We assert that if the Imperial 
unity is to mean anything, it must mean a common attachment to 
the highest principles of English government; that it should be 
shown when those principles are in peril, by adhering to the 
traditions and purposes which have made the Empire, that it can 
never be shown by hysterics over the mere symbols of unity combined 
with unfaithfulness to all the convictions which have made the love of 
unity sacred. Now, when our correspondent ‘“ Z.” says “ the 
judges are not likely to allow the Act [the T'reason-Felony Act] to be 
enforced in an improper manner ; the intention is obvious enough, 
and the blunders will probably prove to be harmless surplusage,” 
we cannot help saying, with every respect to him, that he talks 
absolute nonsense. What power has a judge when a person is found 
guilty of a crime defined by statute, beyond the power to enforce the 
minimum penalty which that statute imposes? When an Act 
denounces a penalty of not less than seven years’ penal servitude for 
even proposing a peaceful and friendly separation of the Australian 
Colonies from the British Crown,—what possible power has & 





judge in the matter, except to see that the prisoner is convicted 
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on good evidence of the offence, and to keep the penalty down 
to this merciful minimum of only seven years? Our correspondent 
talks wildly and at random when he speaks of the Judges doing 
anything to prevent the mischief of such an Act as this. More- 
over, if the Attorney-General and the legal officers of the Govern- 
ment shared the insanity, what is to show that the Judges would be 
free from it ? Of course our correspondent may say that the Act 
will be repealed or amended before the Royal assent to it can be 
refused. We hope it will beso. But if so, what does that mean, 
except that the delirium caused by the presence of a Prince of the 
Blood has carried the colony away into an act of legislation which 
it immediately perceives to have been, not true, but false to those 
principles of imperial unity and constitutional tradition to which, 
as our correspondent affirms, the Australian Colonies are so pro- 
foundly attached. We are too conscious of our own English short- 
comings in our demeanour towards the colonies to feel inclined to 
reproach them with the hollowness of their constitutional loyalty, 
—but we must say that if Victoria would show herself a little 
less disposed to cheat the Legislative Council of its just constitu- 
tional prerogatives by a piece of administrative legerdemain 
which it is not easy to characterize politely at all, or at all events 
would be a little more moderate in her outcry against the Home 
Government for disapproving this discreditable intrigue, we could 
spare a good bit of the effusion of feeling over Prince Alfred and 
still believe far more profoundly than we do in her loyalty to the 
national principle :—and if New South Wales would have shown 
a little more jealousy for the principles of English liberty, we 
could have spared some of her demonstrations of praiseworthy 
passion at the great crime attempted on hershore, and yet accepted 
far more easily our correspondent’s rationale. Loyalty does not 
seem to us to consist in effervescence of sentiment over the symbols 
of national unity, but in earnest fidelity to the great principles, and 
to the still greater expounders of the principles, which have made 
Great Britain what she is. The true cynicism consists in attach- 
ing so much more significance to the sign than to the thing 
signified. The Throne is a part of our political system, 
and it is now so admirably filled that we justly cherish a 
warm national sentiment towards her who fills it. But it is mere 
political cynicism even to think of the ‘Throne as the bond fide key- 
stone of British unity and greatness. It is losing practical signi- 
ficance with every century of our history; and Prince Alfred at 
least represents far less of the greatness and moral force of the 
empire than the humblest despatch, founded on a vote or debate 
of the House of Commons, which passes between our Colonial 
Minister and the Governments of our colonies. If we attri- 
buted to the ‘‘starved appetite for rank” any portion of a feeling 
f genuine loyalty to the imperial unity,—as we trust and think 
we did,—we are heartily glad to own our mistake, so far as we 
were mistaken. But the facts of the case do not in any degree 
bear out our correspondent ‘‘ Z.” iu attributing even half of the 
excitement to this nobler source. ‘That much of it, both before 
and after the attempted crime, was due to that morbid appetite for 
rank which in England likewise is so profound,—the morbid appe- 
tite to which Mr. Disraeli consciously panders when he speaks of 
the abolition of the Irish Church ‘‘ dimming the splendour of the 
British Throne,”—seems to us incontestable. ‘The only difference 
that we see between the Australian and the English feeling is that 
which we indicated last week, by saying that the English weak- 
ness is tempered by constant practical experience of what rank 
isreally worth, while the Australians clearly stand in need of more 
Duke to convince them that, after all, Duke is human. 

The veiled cynicism of “ Z.’s” letter,—or what seems to us so, 
for we gladly admit that we know our correspondent to be no 
eynic, though he is in this letter cynical_—comes out in its con- 
clusion, where he means, we suppose, to intimate that rank does give 
& positive worth to humanity which it could not have in itself. 
At ieast if he does not mean that, we do not understand its bear- 
ing on his argument. He contests the doctrine of the equality of 
all men, saying, as we should say in one sense, that he never met 
any two men who could in any sense of the word be called ‘ equal.’ 
But that simply means, if it means anything, what no one who 


oF 
ever talked of the equality of all men could contest. It means 


just the same as to say that no two women have the same beauty, 


no two poets have the same merit, no two flowers are en- 
tirely alike, and no two stars, in all probability, identical in 
their circumstances and those of their inhabitants. ‘That is 
true, but did anybody ever doubt it? What politicians and 
theologians do mean, or ought to mean, when they talk of the 
equality of men, is, that in the eyes of the State, and of God, the 
welfare of all in their own different spheres is equally important, 
that the man with one talent will be judged on the same principle 





as the men with ten talents, and will be held as free to improve 
his one talent into ten, as he with ten to let them dwindle down to 
one. That those who are ‘‘ exposed to special danger” should be 
‘* specially protected ” is true. It is true also that the lives of some 
men are infinitely more important to the State than the lives of 
others,—the life of Mr. Gladstone, for instance, than the life of 
any Duke living. But what our correspondent wishes us, we 
suppose, to infer, is that rank in itself, as distinguished from 
political responsibilities and duties, adds to the national value of 
the life to which it gives privilege and distinction ;~and this we do 
not in the least believe to be true ; nay, we regard the assumption, 
if it be, as we conclude our correspondent’s, as one of the 
most cynical he could have made. We can all understand 
loyalty to great principles. We can understand more than 
this, hearty loyalty to great leaders who make the life of Eng- 
land more true and vivid, and help us all to live a little deeper 
and better than we otherwise should. More than this, again, we 
can woderstand loyalty to faithful and conscientious occupants 
of one of the most dignified, embarrassed, and least free of all 
positions, —the British Throne. As the regiment which stands to 
be shot at deserves even more gratitude than the one which charges 
and wins the day, there is more gratitude, perhaps, due to those 
who serve us by only standing and waiting on that painful and 
cramping pedestal of nominal power, than even to those who guide 
our counsels or lead our armies. But as for loyalty to mere rank 
as rank, without great services and without great sacrifices,—it 
seems to us to be the hollowest of all apologies for an empty and 
effervescent heart. Loyalty must be to principles or qualities, not to 
names, if it is not to be a mere practical cynicism. You might as 
well feel loyalty to a suit of clothes, as to sheer rank apart from 
the services which the bearer of it may render, or the sacrifices 
which the endurance of it for political purposes may impose. 





THE DERBY LOTTERY. 


RE we quite prepared to establish or sanction a grand Lottery, 
in which every man in the United Kingdom can take 
tickets of any amount, with the temptation of almost any possible 
prize, and the certainty of losing only the sum he has resolved to 
venture? Because that is what the ‘‘Derby” is rapidly becom- 
ing, with the apparently hearty consent of the Legislature, the press, 
and public opinion. If those powers are acting deliberately, of 
course there is no resistance possible, even if those who dislike 
the system were prepared to advise any,—a point upon which we 
have something to say by and by,—but we have a notion, possibly 
founded in ignorance, but still very strong, that they have never 
examined this side of the matter at all. A great deal has 
been said in the last few months of the folly of a 
man like the Marquis of Hastings tarnishing an ancient 
name—he is eighteenth or twentieth Baron Grey de Ruthyn, 
and dates on that side from 1324—and forfeiting a noble 
patrimony on the Turf; but, after all, the nation is little 
concerned in the fate of an individual. He will not be ruined 
much more completely than his predecessor, the Indian Viceroy, 
whose bills used to be hawked over Calcutta, and who was always 
provided with some nice appointment out of England,—favours 
which, we must add, he justified by signal service to the State. 
A great deal, too, is said about the ‘‘ Ring,” and the “ bodk- 
makers,” and the sporting man, and the increase in the habit 
of betting, and the demoralizing influence of horses; and 
every now and then the police are ‘‘down” on a knot of 
seedy people trying to get other people seedier than them- 
selves to indulge in microscopic bets, with a hope, it is 
alleged, of either winning or bolting with the stakes. Most 
of the allegations are true, but still in these cases decent 
people before they can suffer much must do something, must go 
near the betting centres; must have or fancy they have some 
knowledge of horses; must, in short, act in a way in which the 
immense bulk of English people do not act. If a man will attend 
horse races, or ‘‘ back his opinion” upon horses, no law it would 
be practicable to frame will prevent him ; and the Legislature, in 
refusing to decide betting actions, does all it can, and nearly all it 
ought, to discourage betting. But another system has growo up 
among us which is only ‘ betting,” strictly so called, in name, 
which is really a revival of the old lotteries under another title, 
which penetrates into every corner of the kingdom, and which 
deserves on grounds of State expediency alone more than a 
moment’s thought. 
This is the system of “ Agency,” as the operators call it, or of 
‘ Investment,” as it is, we believe, called by the majority of the 
sporting public,—that is, as we hope to show, of lotteries with tickets 
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distinguished by horses’ names instead of numbers. A class of men 
have sprung up among us who, relying partly upon the human 
instinct for gambling, and partly upon the English love for gossip- 
ing about horses, offer to sell to anybody in the United Kingdom 
with 10s. in his pocket a chance ina grand lottery. They do not put 
it precisely in this way, but they offer to ‘‘ invest ” for betters ata 
distance from the sporting centres upon the following terms. John 
Smith remits to them by cheque, post-office order, or bank-note any 
sum he pleases, not less than ten shillings, with directions to ‘ in- 
vest’ upon any horse he fancies likely either to win, or to gain a 
place,—that is, come out among the first three. He need know 
nothing of horses, or of the agent ; he may choose, if he likes, as he 
would a lottery number in Rome, by pure guess, or in obedience to 
a dream, or in consequence of some fancy in his own mind, such as 
that ‘the Marquis is unlucky, his filly won't win,”—-an idea which 
this year probably placed hundreds of thousands against Lady 
Elizabeth. In return for his remittance he gets what is 
neither more nor less than a lottery ticket, namely, a promise to 
pay either so many times the value he has invested, or nothing at 
all. In theory the promise is made by some betting man through 
the agent, but, in fact, the Agent is principal, is the lottery owner, 
and no investor looks beyond him, or investigates the quaint 
combination of mathematics, knowledge of horseflesh, and chi- 
canery by which the Agent protects himself from loss. ‘The prizes 
are not quite as attractive as in a lottery, where there is usually 
one very heavy one, which everybody thinks he will gain, but still 
they are large enough to seem very tempting to men who do not 
like labour. The experience of recent Derbys shows that any 
horse may win, and money placed on a good outsider may returna 
hundredfold. ‘The bookmakers, properly so called, sometimes offer 
better odds than that, but we believe the more responsible Agents 
now fight shy of odds exceeding 100 to 1. ‘The best of them say so 
honestly, and we suspect any applicant for higher odds, if trading 
with adealer who meant to pay, would be told that he was “ full.” 
If the applicant does not quite likeso much risk of getting nothing, 
he “invests” on the chance of his horse coming out among the 
first three, and gets his lottery ticket with a less prize, usually 
much less, marked on it. Suppose, for example, the investor in 
Edinburgh fancies that King Alfred may be a winner, or if not 
that, is pretty sure of a place. He sees a few days before the 
Derby that King Alfred stands at 100 to 1 to win, and 25 
to 1 for a place, and puts 1/. on King Alfred to win, and 
1. on King Alfred for a place,—or, as the regular form runs, 
““11., King Alfred, to win, 1/., King Alfred, 1, 2, 3.” If 
King Alfred wins he gets 100/., plus 251, plus his 2/.; or 
if he gains a place only, 25/., plus his stake on that event, 
minus the stake lost because the horse is not first of all, or 
twelve and a half times his entire venture. ‘The race over, he 
sends his ticket to the agent, who sends him the money in due 
course, usually without demur, but with a deduction previously 
advertised, varying from 2} to 7 per cent. for trouble. It is com- 
monly believed that the agents do not pay unless they win, and this 
was once, we imagine, the case, but it is not so now. If it were, 
the whole system would soon die a natural death ; but the agents 
now find honesty the best policy, and as a body pay the 
prizes they have promised. The best of them, we are told, 
have rather curious ideas as to the odds really obtainable at 
Tattersall’s, making reductions of ten per cent. or so on the pub- 
lished quotations with great readiness; a good many of them have 
a habit of forgetting that they are bound, if the customer wins, to 
return the original stake as well as the prize; and they all demand 
a per-centage for services really rendered to them and not by them ; 
but they most of them, in ordinary circumstances, pay up. They 
always would, we imagine, like the Governments which establish 
lotteries, for their trade is based on mathematical certainties ; but 
that they can seldom resist the temptation to indulge in beliefs of 
their own about the merits of particular beasts, beliefs which may 
be well founded or ill founded, but are sure in a series of years to 
upset mathematical calculation. 

Here we clearly have the lottery system full-grown, though 
under a different name, the temptation addressed to everybody 
through public advertisements,—they are issued in dozens in all 
the sporting papers and village weeklies,—the prizes totally dispro- 
portioned to the risk, the opportunity of venturing money without 
knowledge, on a simple guess expressed by a horse’s name instead of 
anumber. So enticing is the system that it is confidently asserted 
that a million is staked in this way on every great race, the 
practice of ‘‘investing” is invading every village and class of 
society, and the great agents are becoming as well known as if 
they were acting for a government engaged in raising a lottery 
loan. Is that what the Legislature desires? We quite acknow- 
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ledge the extreme, the almost insuperable difficulty of a reply to 
that question which shall fully satisfy a thoughtful mind. Public 
gambling is probably the one vice in regard to which the moraligt 
is at fault, is driven to act, if he acts at all, upon a considera. 
tion of visible social expediencies. ‘There is, so far as we 
know, and we have studied the question with a distinct 
wish to find an argument for prohibiting it, no moral reason 
whatever which will distinguish the purchase or sale of a 
lottery ticket, or a bet for or against a horse, from any 
other sacrifice of cash in pursuit of amusement. Archbishop 
Whately thought he had found one, but his dictum that a bet is 
an effort to obtain money without giving an adequate equivalent 
isabsurd. So is begging. So is any amusement whatever which 
bores the spectator. Moreover, an equivalent ‘s given in the shape 
of a chance which the gamester can estimate, and is willing of 
his own accord to buy. If a man has a right to spend a propor- 
tion of his means in buying amusement—a proposition nobody dis- 
putes—he has a right to buy uncertain reversions if that amuses 
him; and betting is just that—no more, no less. It may be 
an extremely foolish amusement, but most amusemeuts are foolish, 
and within easily defined limits a man has a right to play the fool, 
and is often the better for doingit. Imagine ‘‘a human being with 
an immortal soul” wasting three hours a week in trying to driye 
wooden balls under iron hoops! yet the curates who use that 
absurd phrase—absurd because immortality has nothing to do with 
the matter—do so waste their time, and are the more human, that 
is, the better pastors, for so wasting it. ‘The moral argument is 
too weak to bear such a strain, but the argument from expediency 
is terribly, almost irresistibly, strong. ‘The most highly organized 
States have suppressed lotteries and public gaming-tables, because 
it is found from experience that the possibility of becoming rich 
without industry or preparation demoralizes their population, offers 
a temptation before which the energy, the honesty, and even the 
intellect of men shows a tendency to give way. Open a State 
lottery in London to-morrow, or any lottery in which the mass of 
people can and will invest, and the honesty of all employés will be 
perceptibly diminished, the impatience of monotonous toil will 
visibly increase, and the tendency to the superstition of chance, a 
very dangerous and fascinating superstition, will be indefinitely 
strengthened. No statesman, we imagine, questions that ; yet if 
we do not question it, why do we, while suppressing lotteries in 
which the tickets are distinguished by numbers, permit lotteries in 
which the tickets are distinguished by horses’ names? Is it, per- 
chance, because we think it more beneficial that the Turf should 
be enriched, than that the municipalities should raise money 
without effort ? 





WHY IMPEACHMENT FAILED. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, May 15, 1868. 
IMPEACHMENT has failed. For even should the vote to-morrow 
result in condemnation and consequent removal from oflice—whick 
I think improbable in the extreme—the moral effect of such 
maimed rites would react so perniciously against the party practis- 
ing them, that it would thus only work its own swifter ruin, and 
make a precedent not for, but against impeachment hereafter. 
Occupied as the British public is with its own important political 
affairs, my readers may yet care to know why it was that I was 
so confident that President Johnson would not be condemned, 
although nearly three-fourths of the Senate were bitterly opposed 
to him, and the leaders and the majority of the Republican 
party clamoured fiercely for his removal, and although, most 
important of all, he had under these circumstances actually 
disregarded an Act of Congress. The reason was naively 
given by the Spectator itself in its brief comment on my 
last letter upon this subject. It was that ‘“ impeachment is a 
cumbrous mode of removing a bad Executive, but that is the 
fault of the Constitution.” ‘The truth is that impeachment is so 
very cumbrous a mode of removing a bad Executive, that it can- 
not accomplish that object at all, except in case of an utter 
demoralization of the Senate or an entire subversion of our system 
of government. It was prescribed for no such purpose. The 
Congress of the United States has no rightful power of removing 
abad Executive. For his goodness or his badness the President 
is not responsible to Congress, but only to the Constitution and to 
the people ; as Congress itself is not responsible to the President, 
but only to the Constitution and the people. A vote of want of 
confidence has no value here, except as an expression of opinion ; 
and against the President it can have no other than a moral 
weight, even were it unanimous in both Houses, The 
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President of the United States is in no sense the crea- 
ture or the servant of Congress. He is the creature of 
the Constitution, as Congress is, and the servant of the 
people, as Congress 1s. The executive and the legislative 
departments of our Government are as independent of each other 
as they can be made by the defining of their places, and their 
functions in the fundamental Jaw to which they both owe their 
existence ; and without a change in which, made in a prescribed 
way, neither can add to, lessen, or in any way modify, or submit 
toa modification of those functions. ‘lhe Constitution may be 

a bad one, as some very able, thoughtful, and candid Englishmen 

think; but it is the Constitution ; and until it is changed, it must 

be conformed to by all of us, President, Congress, and people, else 
the very foundation of our Government goes to ruin under our feet. 

On the President's conviction of treasou, bribery, and such high 

crimes and misdemeanours as are classed with them by being 

called in the Constitution ‘*‘ other high crimes and misdemeanours,” 
the Senate has the power of removing him from office, and 
declaring him incapable of any office of honour, trust, or 
profit under the United States. That is the extent of 
its rightful power in this regard. A Congress may be 
unanimous in the opinion that a President is a bad execu- 
tive; he may sacrifice to Baal, become a Mormon, a Buddhist, or 

a follower and victim of Home ; he may have illegitimate children 

by a negress ; but so long as he preserves the Constitution of the 

United States, protecting it against assaults from all quarters, the 

people included, and executes all laws made “ in pursuance 
thereof ” (Acts not in pursuance thereof not being laws) Congress 
has no more rightful power of removing him than of removing the 

Queen of England. ‘The power, a power of removing him, Con- 

gress might have under supposable circumstances, as General 

Grant or General Lee might have the power of getting rid of 

President, Congress, and Supreme Court together, by driving them 

out of Washington at the point of the bayonet; but no rightful 
power. 

The whole of the modus operandi of this impeachment trial is 
this :—For party purposes Congress has divided itself into accuser 
and court, to decide a constitutional question between itself as one 
party, and President Johnson as the other party ; the Constitution 
in virtue of which only, Congress and the President both exist, 
having provided a tribunal independent of both, and of the 
people,—the Supreme Court,—to which Congress did not choose 
to appeal for the decision of all such questions. 

Party was strong enough to present articles of impeachment on 
this ground ; party was strong enough to cause them to be enter- 
tained by the Senate, and the trial to be undertaken with the 
reasonable expectation that two-thirds of the Senators could be 
convinced that President Johnson had been guilty of such high 
crimes and misdemeanours as those intended in the Constitution, 
or that two-thirds, not regarding such trifling considerations, might 
take this opportunity of getting an obstinate opponent out of the 
way on grounds of expediency ; but neither of these ends was 
party strong enough to accomplish. Certain Senators, hitherto 
known as the ablest and highest-minded men in the Republican 
party are not convinced that President Johnson has been guilty 
of such high crimes and misdemeanours as the Constitution classes 
with treason and bribery; and, therefore, much as they are 
opposed to his policy, harmful as they think his action, ill- 
judged and offensive as they deem his speeches, they refuse to 
give their votes for his conviction and removal. ‘This is the whole 
matter. ‘To all who understood the subject the end was clear from 
the beginning, unless the Government had begun to go to pieces, 
and we had sunk nearly to the level of Mexico. How fell the pur- 
pose of the impeachers was, and how regardless of law or justice, 
may be gathered from the proposition made by many Radical poli- 
ticians to suspend the taking of the verdict until the new Senators 

from some of the ‘‘ reconstructed ” States took their seats, and then 
to proceed to sure conviction by their votes. A sentence thus 
passed, if such a sentence were possible, Mr. Johnson would have 
resisted, and in his resistance he would have been sustained. 
Adverse sentence and removal in any way can now injure only the 
Republican party, which, injured by the failure of impeachment, 
has reaped only disaster from its last and most radical attack upon 
the Constitution. 

And now let me say to those who do me the honour of reading 
these letters with any confidence in the statements made and the 
opinions expressed in them, that there is one postulate which must 
be accepted without question in the formation of opinions upon 
our politics, that is the absoluteness of our written Constitution. 
Not of the present Constitution, but of the Constitution existing 


amended more easily than any other with which I am acquainted, 
—if such only be the will of the people. All the forms might 
be gone through and a radical change made in six weeks, if the 
people were so inclined. The amendment abolishing slavery was 
confirmed within three or four months after the introduction of 
the Bill. But whatever the Constitution may be, those who 
attempt to attain ends * outside” of it will only work their own 
ruin. For in the language of the one Englishman, Coleridge, 
who seems to have understood more than sixty years ago the 
nature of our Constitution, and the relations under it of govern- 
ment and people, it is ‘‘ a capitulation imposed by the people upon 
their own government as a treaty upon a conquered nation.” 
The passage is in the last part of the Friend. I quote it from 
memory, but I am sure that my citation is substantially correct. 
A YANKEE, 








A PLEA FOR AUSTRALIAN LOYALTY. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Srecrator.” 


Sin,—Your last number contains a letter from ‘An Australian 
Cynic” commenting upon the exhibition of feeling shown in 
Australia after the attempt to assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh. 
It also contains an article on the same subject, the writer of which 
would hardly, I should think, object to being called an English 
cynic. It seldom happens that English newspapers find space to 
notice Australia, or that English people care to make themselves 
acquainted with Australian affairs; and it is unfortunate that 
when notice is taken of them, the occasion should call for severe, 
not to say contemptuous, censure. Still, let censure fall where 
censure is due, even though it come under the questionable guise 
of cynicism. Better too much blame, than too little. 

But I must confess that to me the spirit which has been shown 
on this occasion, so far from seeming contemptible, has appeared, 
on the whole, in the highest degree creditable. I have little 
hope of being able to bring over you or any of your readers to my 
way of thinking. Nevertheless, as Australia cannot answer for 
itself in less than three months, I will endeavour to put the case 
in the light in which it strikes me. 

We Englishmen at home are of all men most devoid of imagina- 
tion. We spend our lives on soil teeming with tradition, where 
the very shape or colour of every brick and stone tells its story of 
the past, and may be a silent but ever-present reminder of some 
especially honoured friend or hero, some favourite struggle lost or 
won. But we do not know how much these associations are 
bound up with us; we cannot tell, till we try, how ill we can dis- 
pense with them. I do not believe we have the least idea of the 
fidelity with which Australians preserve old memories; how tena- 
ciously they cling to their right of inheritance in the history of 
the past. At first it may be that an emigrant is altogether en- 
grossed with the occupations of the moment. Ile must get his 
bread; he must strike his roots into the new soil; he has 
no time to sit down and think. But as he grows older, 
when he finally makes up his mind to make the new 
country his home, old memories and old attachments return 
with immense force. An old weather-beaten settler, who after 
a life spent in hardships at last sees his children growing up about 
him in prosperity and comfort, will look at them proudly, yet half 
sadly, knowing that he has within him an inheritance which he 
can transmit to them only in part, doubting whether after alla 
dinner of herbs amongst the old scenes and the old traditions, sus- 
taining (so he fancies) the old beliefs, is not better than a stalled 
ox without them. No one who has not experienced Australian 
hospitality can imagine the jealous care which they take of a chance 
visitor from England, how distressed and almost angry a scttler 
will be if a visitor, although an utter stranger, puts up at an inn, 
instead of going to his house. And as you talk to him, the chances 
are he will speak sadly, even bitterly, of the carelessness, the 
indifference of people at home to their Australian Colonies. ‘They 
do not know even by name one colony from another. Melbourne 
and Sydney are set down as places where a revolver is as necessary 
as an umbrella in London ; their populations as composed mainly 
of convicts, runaways from Europe, dishonest demagogues, or mer- 
chants who care to remain only till they have made their fortunes. 
But what he will complain of most bitterly is that a school has 
grown up in England which says, ‘“‘ Let the Colonies go. All we 
want of them is wool and gold. All they want of us is a market. 
What we both want is wealth. We can get this as well separate 
as together, perhaps better. ‘Traditions, loyalty to the throne, 
willingness to share danger as well as security, war as well as 





at any one time. ‘The Constitution of the United States can be 


peace, with the old country,—all this is sentimental rubbish. We 
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have almost got rid of this sort of thing at home, they must have 
quite got rid of it at the Antipodes.” 

This, I believe, is false slander. As such, I believe it has been 
felt, and felt keenly, by the vast majority of Australians. Can 
you, then, wonder that when the news came that the Queen was 
sending out one of the Princes, not selfishly, for his own benefit or 
for that of the Crown, still less to confer any mere material benefit 
on the Australians, it came to them like a chance offered toa 
maligned man to clear himself from a false charge,—like light 
thrown ona dark place? And so, when the Duke, after weeks and 
months of expectation, at last arrived, it did not matter whether 
they did or did not find him all that they thought an English 
Prince would be and ought to be; it did not matter if he disliked 
politics, was bored by balls and ‘‘ functions,” was indifferent to 
the beauty of the country. ‘They refused to look a gift horse in 
the mouth. He was the Queen’s son; that was enough. They 
would do him all possible honour, and so prove that they were 
loyal Englishmen, and cared for Queen and country as well as 
gold and wool. 

And when the news came that the Duke had been shot at and 
wounded on their own shores, every one in a strange way seemed 
to take it to heart, to be struck with shame and dismay, as though 
he himself were in part guilty of the crime. ‘The terror of having 
to bear, as a body, the guilt of one wretched man excited them 
almost beyond belief. At Hobart ‘Town, distant as Tasmania is 
from the scene of the occurrence (I quote from a hurriedly written 
letter just received) :— 

‘* A meeting was convened within an hour of the arrival of the nows 
by telegraph; it was attended by every class and sect in the commu- 
nity. The large town hall could not contain the assemblage; they, 
therefore gathered outside. The first proceeding, before any resolution, 
was to call for the substitution of the Union flag for the municipal one. 
Then, regardless of order, but with the order inspired by a common 
sentiment, the vast crowd struck up the National Anthem. The effect 
drew tears from many eyes,—the effect in part, the earnestness with 
which, under the circumstances, the Anthem was given forth by those 
who joined in it, melted them into weakness. And a second time in the 
course of the proceedings the same irregularity was indulged in, without 
its being possible for any one to say that anything irregular was done,— 
the ordinary and decorous modes of expressing popular feeling were 
insufficient to give utterance to that by which all were possessed. We 
burned with loyalty to the Crown and country, intensified by shame and 
indignation that the act of one bad man had made it necessary that we 
should wipe away reproach or suspicion from us. I am not guilty of 
exaggeration when I tell you that the news of what had been done by 
O'Farrell made many persons i// amongst us... .. . T dwell upon this 
subject, for to this moment it, more than any other public one, agitates 
the minds of the people, —but having done so for this simple reason, let 
me ask you, as a recent visitant, to do something in our vindication. 
We are English,—that is, national,—in our sentiments, and not as the 
result of calculation, but simply because wo have not ceased to be and 
to feel as Englishmen. Our Tasmanianism is an accident of no more 
qualifying influence upon our feelings in what relates to the honour and 
integrity of the mother country, than the circumstance might have of 
being Kentish men.” 

Strange words these, to come, as they do, not from a hot-headed 
boy, but from a cool, experienced politician, a reader of solid books, 
a grave paterfamilias, a hater of public meetings, who, when the 
Duke was in Hobart ‘Town, was ready to escape into the country, 
rather than face the fuss and bustle and (to him) annoyance of 
festivities and * functions.” And column after column of the 
Australian papers tell the same story. I do not believe, since the 
news of Waterloo came to England, that any body of Englishmen 
have been heated to so intense and so unanimous a pitch of enthu- 
siasm. Nor would it be possible to name any such manifestation 
more unmixed with selfishness. For ostentatious loyalty there are 
no rewards or honours in Australia, whatever there may be for 
ostentatious democracy. I am no believer in the Vox populi vox 
Dei doctrine. But surely such an outburst as this is a phenomenon 
at least worthy of patient examination. What is to be said of the 
discernment or of the charity of a writer who can dismiss it with a 
passing sneer as ‘‘ the starved appetite for rank” ? 

How “An Australian Cynic” can say that there is “not a tittle 
of evidence that a single colonist of New South Wales, native or 
immigrant, has ever harboured a thought of treason” I am at a 
loss to conceive. I know little or nothing of what has been going 
on lately in New South Wales. But it is not a year since a 
Roman Catholic chaplain of one of the convict establishments, 
had to be dismissed for preaching Feniauism to the prisoners; to 
say nothing of the original statement made by O'Farrell himself, 
which it is difficult to disprove as to prove. I doubt if the 
absurdities and extravagances of the ‘I'reason-Felony Act are 
worth the pains ‘‘ An Australian Cynic” has taken to criticize 
them, The Judges are not likely to allow the Act to be enforced 
in an improper manner. Its iatention is obvious enough, and 
the blundérs will probably prove to be harmless surplusage. 








Nobody expects much legislatlve wisdom from a I Touse constituted 
as the Lower House of New South Wales is. Nor is the Upper 
House likely to be much better, since it consists, not of members 
chosen by a superior constituency, like the Victorian Upper 
House, but of nominees ostensibly of the Governor, but in reality 
of successive administrations. Nor ought we at home to be too 
ready to ridicule their legislation, when we recollect that it is we 
who are responsible for their Constitution. It was we who at a 
time of transition and excitement in Australia, allowed our Par. 
liament and Ministers to pitchfork out to New South Wales a 
rash, ill-considered scheme, from which, in the opinion of many 
the colony has been suffering ever since. ; 

‘“‘ An Australian Cynic” complains of the newspapers and the 
public at Sydney for not being more interested about a murder of 
five people which has been committed in the interior. Does he mean 
toimply that the police are supine in the matter, and need stimulus, 
or that the existing law is inadequate to meet the case? If not, 
why ought such a topic to be enlarged upon? Ought all blood. 
shed to provoke an amount of discussion exactly in proportion to 
the number of lives lost? Murder, unfortunately, is too old and 
too common a crime not to have been provided against as far 
as it is possible to do so. Fenianism, when it assumes the form 
of a conspiracy for the wholesale assassination of the most promi- 
nent persons in the State, is a new crime, and requires new pre- 
cautions. I suppose there must be a sense (since so many hold to 
the dogma) in which all men may be said to be equal, though [ 
must confess I never could discover any,—never yet having seen 
such a phenomenon as even two men who could in any sense of the 
word be called equal. But the common sense of all communities 
acknowledges that the lives of some persons are (to take the 
lowest ground), infinitely more valuable to the State than those of 
others, and when for this reason exposed to special danger, they 
require to be specially protected. 

Political assassination is a new crime in England in our days, 
But if we go back to the days of Queen Elizabeth, we may be 
reminded of conspiracies not unlike the worst manifestations of 
Fenianism, which were met by our ancestors in a spirit not 
altogether unlike that which has just been shown by their 
descendants in Australia.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON PARTY MOTIVES. 
(To tux Eprror or THE ‘ Specraror.”} 
Sir,—Your language concerning the Bishop of London is strong, 
if he only said that ‘from some cause or other, which we may 
divine, but which it would be wrong to mention, a vast number of 
persons ” are all committed in words to the disestablishment, &c. 
Is this “* unjust vituperation and unchristian insinuation”? If so, 
what are the hard things said of Mr. Disraeli’s personal motives in 

the pages of the Spectator? 

You say, “ We scorn to attribute selfish and corrupt motives 
to the men who, like Mr. Gathorne Hardy,” &c. But of Mr. 
Disraeli you say that the present state of things ‘is due solely to 
the desire of one man to appear to be for a few weeks longer 
Premier of England.” I am not aware that a religions layman 
has any more right than a bishop to impute motives. An editor 
writing auonymously is bound, I suppose, by the same standard 
of justice and Christianity as a bishop speaking publicly. What is 
unfair to Mr. Gladstone is unfair to Mr. Disraeli. It is as wrong 
in a Liberal as in a Conservative ‘ to impute the vulgarest motives 
to his opponents, motives which he would be ashamed as a 
Christian to impute to any opponent in private life.” 

Dr. Tait’s language was surely not vituperation. Insinuation 
is a harsh word for it. If it was unjust, it was unchristian. He 
believed it to be just. He had reason to believe so. ‘The Roman 
Catholics of Meath in 1865 said that the agitation against the Irish 
Church was for party purposes. You say, that “ if for party motives 
at all,” it is for the support of the Irish Catholics. And yet you say 
that ‘+ pressure from without ” alone keeps the Liberal party to- 
gether. ‘The pressure surely has been from English Dissenters and 
Americanizing philosophers, not from Irish Catholics. It seems to 
me far more venial even in a Bishop to attribute party motives to 
the united Liberals than to attribute ‘ personal ambition ” to Mr. 
Disraeli; and I trust that a journal which is so sensitive on behalf 
of Mr. Gladstone, will not wound the feelings of the Premier's 
friends by saying anything of him which is not certainly just.—l 
am, Sir, &c., J. P. LANGLEY. 

Olney Vicarage, May 26, 1868. 





[If it is improper to attribute personal ambition to Mr. Disraeli, 
it is improper to attribute it to Warren Hastings, or any other his- 
torical personage whose character has been judged to be unscrupu- 
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Jously ambitious by all men possessing the least capacity for form- 
ing @ judgment at all. The Bishop of London said much more than 
our correspondent will allow. He said, ‘We simple men, who are 
clergymen, and are not mixed up with all the ingenious devices by 
which party ousts party in the political world, are not able to fathom 
it” (i.¢., how anybody can pretend to regard it ‘as a matter of sacred 
conscience to disestablish and disendow the Irish Church”). The 
Bishop should have known, if he did not, that a ‘* matter of sacred 
conscience ” it was with Mr. Gladstone, and with very many of his 
most distinguished followers. As for attributing ‘‘sacred con- 
gcience ” at all to Mr. Disraeli, the mere phrase would sound a 
mockery to men who have studied his career.—Eb, Spectator.] 





ART. 
———_>—-- 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—[Seconp Notice. ] 


Mr. Mrtats and Mr. Calderon each exhibits the picture presented 
by him to the Academy, according to custom, on his election as 
R.A. Neither shows such an anxiety as might have been expected 
that his diploma work should worthily represent him, and bear wit- 
ness among his fellows concerning the true nature and extent of 
his powers as an artist. Mr. Calderon’s picture has a middle-aged 
gentleman with a sword in his hand crossing a garden bridge into 
a thicket, and followed by a girl with scared look carrying a casket. 
It is called **‘ Whither?” (579), suggests no meaning, and exhibits 
little art. Mr. Millais’s picture, entitled ‘‘ Souvenir of Velasquez” 
(632), is an attempt at what, with all his cleverness, the artist has 
quite failed to achieve. Velasquez was, as every one knows, a 
master of execution, and one sweep of his brush expresses more 
than a whole day’s niggling from the hands of most others. But 
the expressiveness of his execution depended on his profound know- 
ledge or, at least, unerring perception of the essential characteristics 
of the objects he was to represent. With inferior knowledge or 
less accurate perception, the imitation of this fascinating kind of 
execution sinks to affectation and impertinence. A peculiarity of 
execution, moreover, is the very quality of all others which one 
artist ought not to imitate from another. ‘To be of any use, it 
must flow naturally from the painter's idiosyncracy, otherwise it is 
mere mannerism. And Mr. Millais has dexterity enough of his 
own to make borrowing quite unnecessary, and, except in idle 
moments, very undesirable. Fortunately, the head of the flaxen- 
haired child (which is his subject) is painted entirely in his own 
manner ; only the frock of black and pink may be taken as his 
notion of the great Spaniard’s style of execution, and the ill- 
success of the experiment (take, for instance, the pink sleeve) 
should prevent a repetition of it. On the other hand, the portrait 
picture of ‘‘ Sisters” (6) is unaffected and beautiful. ‘Three pretty 
children dressed in white with blue ribbons have been playing the 
old-fashioned garden game of Les Graces, and now the eldest takes 
her younger sisters by the hand, while with momentary seriousness 
they attend, it may be, to a word from nurse or mother. The subject 
has quite got the better of the temptation which the artist too seldom 
repels of challenging notice by showy execution. ‘These ‘“ sisters,” 


with their background of azaleas, are simply delightful. Thesame 
artist’s “* Rosalind and Celia ” (70) is undeniably pretty. But the 


transparency of Rosalind’s disguise, which is allowable and even 
necessary on the stage, is a very questionable merit in the 
picture. ‘The difficulty is perhaps inseparable from the sub- 
ject. The anxious beauty of Stella (242) must find sympathy, 
in spite of the disturbing trickiness of painting in her dress ; 
and the * Pilgrims from Greenwich to St. Paul's” (356) is 
a genuine bit of hero-worship. ‘There are three pictures by Mr. 
Calderon besides that already noticed. One is in distemper. But 
he is not at his best in any of them, and the frequent repetition of 
the same features in every woman he paints betokens some indo- 
lence of study and observation. But perhaps it is too much to 
expect there will be no relaxation of effort in a man who has just 
reached the top of professional rank. 

There is no man takes firmer grasp of his subject than Mr. 
Poole, or holds his way more fixedly with a single eye to the 
highest province of his art. Popularity may come or not; if not, 
so much the worse for the people. He must have a dull brain that 
is not stirred by this artist’s picture from Chaucer. It is the old 
story ; a suspicious husband, deceived by the injusta noverca, casts 
his wife and child adrift on the sea ; without sail or rudder, her trust 
is only in Heaven, Mr. Poole has treated the subject with rare 
power, and with the poetic faculty that realizes the scene and 
enchains the attention. In looking at that “litel schip” that, 


| wards, it is a solace to one’s sense of poetic justice to remember 
that she found a port at last. Husband and wife came together 
again, though perhaps “ their life was a serious one, and they died 
early.” ‘The moonlight is very well painted. The colour of it is 
| true, and not too ‘pretty,” and helps to carry the attention 
| Straight to the point of the story. This last quality might 
be studied with advantage by Mr. Maclise, who is apt to overlay 
| his subject with insignificant detail. In his ‘Sleep of Duncan” 
| (439) the real meaning and intention are almost stifled by the 
crowd of objects indiscriminately presented to the eye. What first 
| attracts the attention and, worse still, holds it last, is the detail of 
‘arms and armour, of architecture and furniture. ‘These are per- 
| haps archologically correct, but that is little to the purpose. 
| Raffaelle’s cartoons might be pulled to pieces, if correctness of that 
| sort were all in all; did not Garrick play Othello in the cocked 
hat and uniform of a British general? By all means avoid an- 
achronisins ; but use your knowledge as a tool ; do not be a slave 
to it. Mr. Poynter has a singular power of compelling his arch- 
wological knowledge to serve his pictorial purposes. We all 
remember his great picture last year; and now the business of a 
siege by a Roman army, urged on with all the engines of offence 
and defence at their command, is made a reality to our eyes (402). 
It is real business, and no mere pretence for parading a little 
knowledge, still less for copying a few of the properties of an 
artist’s studio. Between the age of the catapult and that of the 
cannon battering engines were of little efficiency, and Mr. Marks 
would imply that the defect was supplied not by professional but 
by lay invention. Sach at least appears to be the lesson of ‘* Ex- 
perimental Gunnery in the Middle Ages” (494), in which a black- 
smith having strengthened a great iron tube with external bands 
and chained it down to the carth like a vicious beast, collects his 
neighbours to be witnesses of the trial. He is about to apply the 
match, and all by anticipation, including the cross-bowman, wince 
at the coming shock. ‘he out-of-door study to which Mr. Marks 
has of late years devoted himself has brought a sensible improve- 
ment in colour; while his appreciation of character and fund of 
Hogarthian humour never desert him. Gypsies and gypsy 
camps have been painted before now, and well painted by Mr. 
Rankley. But it remained for Mr. F. Walker to perceive the 
majestic carriage that comes of unconstrained use of the limbs, as 
in the gypsy woman he has here painted (477). Mr. Walker's 
quality of colour is peculiar. No doubt there is daylight in it; 
but the constant use of opaque white in his water-colour practice 
appears to have led him to a certain chalkiness even in his oil 
painting. 

There is always pleasure in looking at such earnest and manly 
work as Mr. Yeames’s. The life of Lady Jane Grey affords a 
subject for more than one exhibitor at the present Exhibition, 
but only Mr. Yeames has treated it worthily. His scene is in the 
Tower, when Feckenham, the Queen’s Chaplain, engages the 
prisoner in a learned disputation intended to couvert her from 
her Protestant tenets. ‘The chaplain urges his arguments 
warmly—with the ardour of a partizan, rather than with 
the comforting warmth of a ghostly adviser. His ‘ patient” 
is much-enduring, yet not undistressed, as the artist has well 
expressed it in her fair face; and the issue of the argument may 
be foreseen. ‘This subject Mr. Yeames has got well hold of, and 
has embodied it in a composition the large arrangement of which 
is well adapted to give it serious and solemn meaning. ‘Ihe colour, 
too, is good, and the painting careful throughout, but by no means 
laboured. However, in the matter of colour, more might have been 
made of the chaplain’s black gown in the hands of a Phillip. A 
less serious subject, but well worth the doing (and, therefore, as is 
clearly Mr. Yeames’s opinion, worth doing well) is ‘ ‘The Chimuey 
Corner” (222), wherein the old man finds his accustomed corner 
preoccupied by a sick child wrapped in a blanket, but of which, 
perhaps, the principal quality is the truth of reflected daylight per- 
vading the room. ‘This last characteristic is also very remarkable 
in Mr. Storey’s ‘‘ Shy Pupil” (273), which is very glowing and 
true. ‘The figures, it must be confessed, are of secondary interest. 

Sir I. Landsecr’s dead stag and coolie dog are in every way 
worthy of his best days (317). ‘The stay is obviously dead, dead 
high up on the hills, whither he bas fled with his wound, and whither 
the watchful coolie has followed him. ‘There is a world of intelli- 
gence and trustworthiness in the dog’s eye, which no man can 
paint so well as Landseer, when (as here) he will think only of a 
dog, and not of a man travestied. A pair of carrion crows follow, 
skimming low, with beaks to the bloody track in the snow. Is it 
scent, or taste, or sight that leads themon? Here isa nut to crack. 
Landseer is Jess at home in another picture, wherein he illustrates 





under an angry sky, drifts helplessly along the moonlit tide sea- 





an episode of the troubled times that followed the ’15. Colonel 
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Donald Murchison (an ancestor of Sir Roderick Murchison, who 
suggested the picture—so he says—and who thus gets his family 
virtues more judiciously commemorated than when he erects 
unsightly obelisks for that purpose, say, at Balmacarra) collects 
rents for his defeated chieftain behind a screen of fallen 
trees and turves, over which his ragged Highland friends 
are closely watching a party of King George’s redcoats. 
The catalogue mentions the particular spot in Glen Afric where 
the scene is supposed to be laid. But few will recognize it as 
Aa na Mullich, or believe in the road over which the troopers are 
comfortably riding. The picture is, for Landseer, a poor one. 
In his peculiar province as a painter of animals he has no rival, 
and scarcely a follower. ‘There is, however, a remarkably good 
picture by Cathelinau (176) of a black and tan bitch, radiant 
with all the pride and happiness of nursing her pups. It is 
worth while noticing what is the result of mere popularity-hunt- 
ing; there was no more popular picture at last year’s Exhibition 
than Mr..Barber’s ‘* First at the Fence.” Does his ‘‘ Taking the 
Lead ” (431) at this warrant the public judgment in his favour ? 
V. 


BOOKS. 


eee 
MR. BARNES’S NEW POEMS.* 
Mr. Barnes expresses in his preface a modest fear that he may 
have made a mistake in exchanging for a while his ‘‘ Dorset 
mother tongue” for common English, and that ‘‘ what he has 
done for a wider range of readers may win the good opinion of 
fewer.” ‘There can be no readers, we should imagine, whose good 
opinion will not be won by poems so fresh, tender, and pure, and 
none who, apart from all question of comparison between Mr. 
Barnes's two styles, so to call them, will not rejoice that he has 
shown us with what force and skill he can use the national speech. 
The Dorset dialect, besides the peculiar charm which all dialects 
possess for ears that have heard them in childhood, and the wider 
philological interest which attaches to it asa singularly pure form 
of Saxon speech, has distinct claims of its own, and is worthy of, 
while it is fortunate in finding, such a vates sacer as Mr. Barnes. 
It may be said to be the only one of the better known and more 
distinct forms of English of which the associations are wholly rural, 
wader Oepeos, wader drwpns. It used to be, if we remember right, 
the language of the typical bumpkins of Punch, even before 
Mr. Barnes made it famous. Poems which describe rural 
life, as distinguished from rural scenes, that is, the thinking and 
talking of ploughmen, shepherds, dairymaids, and the like, gain 
greatly in naturalness and vividness from presenting the very 
speech-forms which these people use, and which themselves 
suggest a picture to the reader’s mind. But in one most import- 
ant respect ‘* Dorset” fails in the comparison which we naturally 
make between it and the Doric of Greek literature and the Scotch 
of our own. ‘The Doric was a national speech, and so is the 
Scotch. The Athenian very likely was accustomed to sneer at 
the broad speech which often betokened an inferior civilization to 
his own, but he could not forget that it was the language of States 
which met his own on equal terms, and which, in some cases, 
possessed a literature and an intellectual cultivation of distinct and 
recognized value. The South Briton must make the same conces- 
sion about the speech of his Northern neighbours. ‘ Dorset,” on 
the other hand, is provincial, and it shares the disadvantages, and 
must before long meet the fate which, in a country like this, 
awaits all that is provincial. Doric lasted as long as Greece lasted, 
and the extinction of Scotch is probably a very remote event ; but 
Mr. Barnes himself feels that the dialect which is so dear to him is 
passing away. ‘The poor of the towns speak, he tells us, a mixed 
jargon, and the home of the true “‘ Dorset ” is in the * villages and 
hamlets of the secluded and beautiful Vale of Blackmore.” Mr. 
Barnes must be content with having rendered to his ‘* mother-speech” 
the great service of having given it a literary expression which will 
not, we think, ever be forgotten. It may pass away from the actual 
lips of men, but it will still be able, in the poetical sense, volitare 
per ora virtim, Still, as those who can take pleasure in languages 
dead or obsolete will always be the few, Mr. Barnes has done well 
for his personal fame in writing in the language of the best 
national poets, with whom he is not unworthy to be ranked. And 
he will have earned the gratitude of many of his admirers, to whom, 
as to ourselves, the ‘* Dorset” peculiarities are something of a 
stumbling-block, who like to realize the delight of poetry by the 
ear as well as by the eye, and who will now be able to enjoy 
without hindrance or drawback the exquisite melody of his verse. 








* Poems of Rural Life in Common English. By William Barnes, author of Poems of 
Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect, London; Macmillan and Co, 1868, 


ls 
At the risk of offending Mr. Barnes's patriotism, we must say 
that we are particularly glad to be rid of one Dorset peculiarity 
which always offended our ear, the “da” and “did” which are 
the commonly used signs of the present and imperfect tenses. We 
are quite aware of their grammatical value, but it is impossible 
for an ordinary Englishman, at least, to help confounding them 
with the ‘‘ feeble expletives ” with which he is familiar in ordinary 
versification. We give as an example two stanzas which no one 
will be sorry to read for their own sake :— 


‘* Tho evemen Air did fan, in turn, 

The cheiiks the midds zun did burn, 

And zet the ruslen leaves at play, 

And miako the red-stemm'd brambles sway 

In bows below the snow-white May ; 
An’ whirlon roun’ the trees, did shiake 
Jiane’s raven curdles roun’ her neck, 

Théy evemens in the twilight. 


“ An’ there the yoller light did rest 
Upon the bank toward the west, 
An’ twitt’ren birds did hop in droo 
The hedge, an’ many a-skippén shoe 
Did beiit the flowers wet wi’ dew, 
As undernéath the tree’s wide limb 
Our merry shiapes did jumpy, dim, 
Théy evemens in the twilight.” 


Generally speaking, Mr. Barnes’s poetry retains in its new form all 
the features with which we are familiar in the old,—thesame exqui- 
site faithfulness of description; the same tenderness of pathos, the 
same purity and simplicity. If, as many will think, his language 
has lost, with its local peculiarities, something of its old raciness 
and strength, it must be allowed to have gained something in 
flexibility and grace. But there is little use in prolonging a com- 
parison of which most readers will form their judgment from per- 
sonal reasons which criticism does not touch. We will give two 
specimens on somewhat kindred topics. Here is Mr. Barnes's old 
style :— 


“ An’ zoo smile, happy maidens, var every fiace, 
As the zummers da come an’ the years da roll by, . 
Wull soon sadden, ar god vur awoy vrom the pliace, 
Ar else, lik’ my Fanny, wull wither an’ die. 

“But when you be a-lost vrom the parish, some muore 
Wull come on in y’ur pliazen to bloom an’ to die; 
An’ zoo zummer wull always have maidens afore 
Ther doors, var to chatty an’ zee vo’ke goo by. 

“ Var da'ters ha’ mornen when mothers ha’ night, 
An’ there’s beauty alive when the fiairest is dead ; 
As when oon sparklén wiave da zink down vrom the light, 
Another da come up an’ catch it instead.” 


And here is the new :— 


“Oh ! now could she come, as we all have been told, 
She walked in her time, of the comeliest mould, 
And show us, as what we may see in a dream, 
Her looks and her smiles by tho twilighted stream, 
Where star beams may twinkle through leaves of the oak, 
And tell us her tales of her old fellow folk 
That here have lived on, 
In joy or in woe, 
From sprightly to slow, 
And from blooming to wan,— 


“ What maid was beloved or what woman was bride, 
Who drooped in their grief, or upstraightened with pride, 
Who knelt in the church, putting head beside head, 
Who stood to the children or mourned for the dead, 
Who milked at the dairy in long-shaded light, 
Who knelt up to thatch the round rick’s peaked height, 
What mower was strong, 
Or what haymaker quick, 
Who played the best trick, 
Or who sang the best song.” 


This subject, the succession of human generations, passing 
through the comparatively unchanging scenes of nature, is a 
favourite one with Mr. Barnes, and he treats it with great skill 
and beauty. So in ‘The Stonen Steps ?”— 


“ But which the last may beat a shioe, 
On these old stones, shall I or you ? 
Which little boy of mine shall climb 
Theso well-worn steps, the last in time ? 
Which girl, child-quick or woman-slow, 
Shall walk tho last these stones in row ? 


‘* And up these well-worn blocks of stone 
I came when I first ran alone ; 
The Stonen Stairs beclimbed the mound, 
Ere father put a foot to ground ; 
*T was up the steps his father came 
To make his mother change her name.” 


When the pathos deepens into sadness it is very affecting in its 
quietness and simplicity. ere is a little true touch,— 


“Or when my wife to my hands left 





Her few bright keys, a doleful heft.” 
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—— . . . 
Again, how beautiful is this !— 
“JT went to door, and out from trees, above 
My head, upon the blast by me, 
; Sweet blossoms there were cast by me, 
) As if my love passed by mo, 
And flung them down, a token of her love, 
“ Sweet blossoms of the tree where now I mourn. 
I thought if you did blow for her, 
For apples that should grow for her, 
And fall red ripe below for her, 
Oh! then how happy I should see yon kern. 
“But no. Too soon my fond illusion broke, 
No comely soul in white like her, 
No fair one tripping light like her, 
No wife of comely height like her, 
Went by, but all my grief again awoke.” 
Mr. Barnes's country men and women have all the look of reality. 
He uses, indeed, the privilege of art in choosing such features as 
suit his picture. He ignores the coarseness and brutality which 
may be found in the village, as in the town; but, as far as it may 
be done with colours uniformly bright, he paints to the life. In 
this respect he seems to us to excel all the poets of rural life. 
Theocritus, with whom one naturally compares him, was himself a 
dweller in cities, though he must have known and loved the country 
well; and his pictures of country people, though free from the 
affectations of his imitators, are yet wanting in reality, are not so 
life-like, for instance, as the chattering Greek women of Alexandria 
in the Adoniazuse. 

Mr. Barnes's love-poems are exquisitely simple and pure, and he 
rivals Mr. Patmore—some people who like the less transcendental 
will think that he excels him—in his treatment of a subject which 
few poets have touched, the love of married life. His verse is al- 
most uniformly melodious, though we may venture to suggest that 
it sometimes wearies us with its burdens or refrains. His style is 
enriched with many very pretty compound epithets, as ‘ woman- 
slow,’ ‘woman-tall ;’ and it certainly contains some words which 
we, at least, cannot recognize as belonging to ‘ common English,’ 
as ‘parrock,’ ‘stonen,’ ‘ tump,’ ‘ knap,’ ‘ dwm.’ 

We have said nothing about his descriptions of scenery, not 
because they are not worthy of study, but because, to our minds, 
there is nothing very peculiar or characteristic about them. He 
paints very faithfully and accurately, but he paints, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, only foregrounds, and foregrounds done by 
askilful and conscientious hand must always be alike. Here is 
a specimen of his manner:— 

“Then the horse would prance by with his neck a high bow, 
And would toss up his nose over out-springing knees, 
And the ox, with sleek hide and with low-swimming head, 
And the sheep, /ittle kneed, with a quick dipping nod, 
And a girl, with her head carried on in a proud 
Gait of walking, as smooth as an air-swimming cloud.” 
With another specimen we must conclude. It is called “ Hill and 
Dell ;"— 
“At John’s, upon Sandhills ‘tis healthy and dry,— 
Though I may not like it, it may be, not IL— 
Where fir trees are spindling with tapering tops, 
From leafy-leav'd fern in the cold stunted copse, 
And under keen gorse brakes all yellow in bloom, 
The skylark’s brown nest is deep hidden in gloom; 
And high on the cliff, where no foot ever wore 
A path to the threshold, ’s the sand-martin’s door, 
On waterless heights, while the winds lowly sigh, 
On tree-climbing ivy, before the blue sky. 


“T think I could hardly like his place as well 

As wy own sheltered home in the timbery dell, 

Where rooks come to build in the high-swaying boughs, 
And broad-headed oaks yield a shade for the cows ; 
Where grey-headed withy-trees lean o’er the brook 

Of grey-lighted waters that whirl by the nook, 

And only the girls and the swans are in white, 

Like snow on grey moss in the mid-winter’s light, 

And wind softly drives with a low rustling sound, 

By waves on the water and grass on the ground.” 





THE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD.* 
Ose of the most curious features of this book is that it reads like 
Mr. Denison’s reply on the whole case. ‘The sneers in which it a- 
bounds are evidently based on points extorted in cross-examina- 
tioa. ‘The leading counsel for the Bishop of Lichfield has had all 
other Bishops in the box, and has found out from them in what 
Tespects they differed from his father-in-law. One bishop was an 
orator. The Bishop of Lichfield’s “* modesty and aversion to 
everything of the nature of either controversy or display con- 
curred in preventing him from speaking in public except when he 
felt it was his duty ;” and * he had consequently not acquired, and 





* The Life of John Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichtield, Edited by his Son-in-Law, Edmund 


certainly did not wish for, the character of an orator.” Another 
bishop had been requested to sit for his portrait. ‘The Bishop 
of Lichfield ‘‘never wasted his time and money in sitting for a 
portrait in oil, for no human fingers can draw a likeness equal to 
the sun.” Another bishop was a sayer of good things. ‘The Bishop. 
of Lichfield repeated them. Other bishops resorted to legal mea- 
sures against their clergy. The Bishop of Lichfield acted under 
the advice of his son-in-law. And in all these things, as Mr. 
Denison does not fail to argue, the Bishop of Lichfield was right. 
There are graver matters on which the same judgment is passed, 
and which we must reserve for fuller consideration. But these 
are fair specimens of the tone of the memoir. We learn indeed as 
much of Bishop Lonsdale from Mr. Denison’s sneers at other men 
as from his direct statements about the Bishop's character. Read- 
ing between the lines, we know that when any gift imparted to 
another man is depreciated, it is because Bishop Lonsdale did not 
possess it. How far so kind and charitable a man would have 
approved of such a method of illustrating both his merits and his 
defects must be left for Mr. Denison to determine. It is certain 
that in this respect also the biographer has been consistent. He 
has brought out the Bishop’s gentleness most strongly by showing 
that it is alien to the nature of the Bishop's son-in-law. 

Our regard for the Bishop’s character gives us the more right to 
speak thus severely of Mr. Denison’s memoir. ‘There is something 
which jars upon us in almost every page. ‘The natural tendency 
of constant and misplaced praise is to give us a prejudice against 
its object. We can admire a man, though we know that he is not 
perfect, and we can look upon his faults as being either insigni- 
ficant in themselves, or the necessary concomitants of those virtues 
which make him admirable. But when we hear these very faults held 
up as virtues, we ask ourselves if our own view was not too lenient. 
We had thought the virtues most conspicuous, but if the faults are 
equal to them, what becomes of the character? Still more, if the 
faults are virtues, how are the former virtues to keep possession of 
their name? In the case of Bishop Lonsdale we are prepared to 
make every allowance for the weakness which was a part of his 
kindly nature. But when Mr. Denison says that he was not weak, 
we are deprived of the only possible excuse for acts which we 
would gladly have left unnoticed. It is true that the admirable 
stand made for Mr. Maurice at King’s College did not seem like 
weakness. But the especial merit of such conduct was that it 
proceeded from one who was generally yielding. We do not see 
how the story of the drunken clergyman can be explained on any 
other hypothesis. 

“ He once had a curious dispute with the most litigious of his brethren. 
A clergyman who happened to have preferment both in the diocese of 
Lichfield and another was accused of drunkenness in Lichfield. Our 
bishop always said it was next to impossible to convict a clergyman of 
drunkenness, however clear the charges might appear beforehand, unless 
he happened to have some very strong personal enemies. And he used 
to mention cases where bishops had spent thousands of pounds in pro- 
secutions of that sort which had broken down, though the offences were 
notorious. So he promised this clergyman that he would not issue a 
commission under the Clergy Discipline Act, if he would go away. He 
did go away—into his other diocese. Tho bishop thereof soon found out 
why he had come, and called on the Bishop of Lichfield to proceed against 
him, saying (rightly enough so far) that he had nothing to.do with the 
bargain which had been made; and he insisted that the Bishop was 
bound to proceed, on a demand for a commission being made. He 
answered, by my advice, that no demand had been made by any 
parishioner. Still the other bishop did not give in—as he never did; 
but the clergyman saved further trouble by dying.” 

No doubt this was obliging on the part of the clergyman. But 
if his offence was sufficiently grave to justify his removal from the 
diocese of Lichfield, it is hard to see why another bishop should 
be expected to put up with him quietly. Nor was this the only 
oceasion on which the Bishop of Lichfield relieved himself of 
obnoxious clergymen by sending them across the frontier. Even 
‘ Lichfield’s greatest man,” as Mr. Denison happily calls Dr. 
Johnson, objected to his friend throwing slugs into a neighbour's 
garden till he was told that the neighbour was a Dissenter. 

The description of Bishop Lonsdale’s character as combining 
that of ‘‘a bishop who acquiesces in a great deal that he does not 
like, and of an old Yorkshireman who is never taken in,” gives us 
a key to many of his apparent inconsistencies. His biographer 
admits that his one infirmity was a dread of any violent public 
opposition, especially from the clergy. It was because his epis- 
copal capacity was the public side of his life that his chief actions 
seem to savour of weakness. At the same time, there was a vast 
deal of work done by him in his diocese to which no such term 
could be applied. ‘The Yorkshire formation cropped out every 
now and then, and forced back the bold climbers who counted on 
carrying the highest peak of the Episcopal mountain. ‘This is 





tt Denison, Q.C, London: Murray. 





most visible in the Bishop’s perseverance when the plan of a 
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Theological College gave rise to much agitation. He regretted | that word is used by Bacon, Sir William Temple, Hume, and 
that the scheme had been started, but he did not withdraw his} James Mackintosh. So, too, he blamed Mr. Norris, who Wag 
support. He wrote discouraging letters to the promoters, but he | Inspector of Schools in his diocese, for speaking of “ revising” th 
defended them publicly. He was glad of an opportunity for post- | children’s answers after an examination, adding, “a man may 
poning the scheme, but he did not abandon it. We must say | revise his own work, not another's.” But though Mr. Norris pro- 
that such conduct at once illustrates his character and does him | bably meant looking over the children’s answers, the Bishop's 
honour. A truly strong man would not have regretted that he | objection goes too far. When Pope says,— 
had done what he thought right, and would not have discouraged “Not, sir, if you revise it, and retouch,” 
secretly those whom he was backing up before the public. ‘The i ae i 

. unig 1e alludes to the revision of another man’s work, and th 
one would be a confession that what was right in itself ought to ihn istettie dimen te enailieg tude , e 
yield to the tumult of opinion. ‘The other might lead to the he Bishov’ <r Aid gener f 1 . most other 
scheme being privately abandoned, and to the same man having et reg dl pri yore ate rv ase i ounded, and would 
the credit of judicious advice and unflinching courage. But a corsect aunsh of the siigahe be cage gens Awamer Which are the 

: product of too much speaking and writing. Is Mr. Deni 

man who was merely weak would have given way altogether, and himself free £ einai h? = S00 
this was not the course pursued by Bishop Lonsdale. In party | ™S°™ ‘Fee trom wt sepeenen : 
questions he showed the same dislike of publicity, the same ad- 
herence to his own opinion. Thus he supported an association for LORD LYTION’S ESSAYS.* 
providing trained nurses in the diocese, while he disapproved of | WE learn from these three portly volumes what, indeed, we knew 
the fantastical order of Sisterhoods. Thus he was opposed to the | already, that Lord Lytton is a voluminous writer. In many other 
‘‘ two damnatory clauses” in the Athanasian Creed, and never | respects also the impressions which we have formed of him from 
said them—in the responses. Thus he drew up and signed the | his novels are confirmed. His artificial style, his affectations of 
report in favour of legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister, | cynicism and of knowledge of the world, his strained allusions to 
and twelve years later ‘authorized Lord Granville to tell the Horace, his fine phrases which impose upon no one but himself, 
House of Lords that his opinion of the lawfulness of such marriages | and his superfine contempt for those who happen to differ from 
was unchanged.” But he did not make this statement himself in | him, are found in some of his slightest as well as in his more elabo. 
the House of Lords, and neither spoke nor voted in favour of | rate writings. In his novels we may have overlooked these charac. 
repealing the Act of 1835. We are curious to know how he would | teristics, or smiled at them as mere passing follies. ‘They might 
have extricated himself from the difficult position in which the | be momentary aberrations of a mind which could conceive, 
members of the Wolverhampton Congress were about to place him | and a hand which could sketch from the life. But some of 
by their offer of a Pastoral Staff. He would much rather, Mr.| the essays contain little else than these mannerisms, and 
Denison tells us, have had an umbrella. A Derbyshire clergyman | in them, at least, the mannerisms are serious. Fancies which 
wrote to dissuade him from accepting the staff, assuring him that | the novelist might safely put into the mouths of his imagi. 
it would be a marked and significant emblem of the domination of | nary beings, and which might be maintained by those who had 
High-Churchism in his mind. ‘The Bishop replied that ‘the con- | no practical responsibilities, seem far beneath the dignity of a 
templated present has never had any expression of approval or | literary peer. latitudes about care, and fate, and fortune, 
consent from me,” and added, with what Mr. Denison thinks was | could be agreeably, if sparingly, introduced into the world 
not meant for irony, ‘I am very sensible of your kindness in | of fiction. But when Lord Lytton speaks gravely of shunning 
writing to me as you have done, and giving me the advice | the dog star by the side of a little English pond, and spreading 
which you have given me as to the course I ought to take in the | the turf with such light refection of fresh fruits and cooling wines 
anatter.” as suit time and place, we are painfully conscious that the whole 


The purely private side of the Bishop’s life presents to us attrac- Bulwerian theory of life and things is a sham. Our belief in its 
tions without a drawback. Mr. Denison is probably justified in | S!9cerity 1s more rudely shaken than was Lord Lytton’s own belief 
speaking thus of his father-in-law :— in the ideal life of Lord Byron by the sight of the walnut-tree 

“There have been, and there are, greater men than he was in some of heen, worm ® Lathes « Lady 5 ” weiien ave cia é the 
his many excellent gifts, Shek cians Meee Ge Geum ene ne of ence an | CP. It is a pity that the lesson learnt from that sight 

| has not been more fully taken toheart. The writer of works of the 
| 


wise, loving, patient, contented, laborious, kind, and charitable to all men, 
in the widest sense of that word: so just, sincere, humble, courteous, imagination may for a time persuade himself that he is living up 


ae Poreodaggn-yy Sse Rigg Bg cena pin talaga his | to his poetical standard. But when he comes down to sober prose 
§ f acy, 1 ; 8, as , and | . r 
: a Be | he should be more consistent. We do not mean that he should follow 


eleganco of speech and writing: combining so much simplicity with so : ‘ : 
much dignity: so accessible at all times to all men, and attentive to | the absurd advice given by Lord Lytton himself :—*‘‘ Poet, before 


je Bla ca — —_ oe of —_ character, circumstances, you sit down to surpass Paradise Lost, be sure that you know the 
and business, and such punctuality in dealing with it; and that not ae - — sts Diainaadiited : 

evasively, so as to dae off eather trouble, but thoroughly and market geen ve eeent FOS Deas Seay seesegae Let, 0 
anxiously, as if it were his own: so forgetful of himself and thoughtful | YOu will certainly have to pay for your mutton! That is a 
for others: immovable when he had made a promise to do anything, or | matter which may be left to the wife or the housekeeper. But 
had made up his mind what he ought to do, but yielding almost too even a poet need not talk of mutton as the festive offering of sheep 
easily where only his own convenience was involved: such a lover of all | — x sh Teian lyre ‘d he s hey 

good men and so ready to see the good in every man: such a promoter | that had listened to his eian Jyre under the shade when they were 
of good works: so free from all the forms of vanity, the love of public | protected from the fiery summer by the agile Faunus. Our 
applause and the love of displaying his own cleverness: such a truly ‘complaint is not that Lord Lytton is unpractical. It is rather 
right reverend father in God, as this John Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichfield? that both when he deals in advice, and when he gives the reius to 














An instance of his geniality appears in his conversation with a} romance, we cannot believe in him. 
Dissenting preacher, who had come to hear one of the Bishop’s The first volume of these miscellaneous works must be excepted 
sermons. ‘The two men met at the station next day, and the | from our criticism. It is composed of Quarterly essays, marked 
Dissenter said, ‘‘ My Lord, I should not have treated that text as | by none of Lord Lytton’s peculiarities of style or thought. He 
you did last night.” ‘+ Well,” replied the Bishop, ‘and how| has written gravely and soberly for publications which would be 
would you have treated it?” The discussion lasted till the arrival | accused of maduess if they let him have his fling. ‘The result is 
of the train put an end to it, and one of its results was that the | that the articles on Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, Gray, and Pitt and 
Dissenter was charmed with the prelate. We cannot find room | Fox, are essays such as we are accustomed to associate with the 
for the many similar instances of the Bishop's kindliness which his | Quarteriy Review. They are able essays of their kind, but are not 
son-in-law gives us, and there is another part of his character | exceptionally good. No one who read them in the place where 
which we must not pass over. An account of him would be in- | they appeared would attribute them to any writer of distinction, 
complete if it did not allude to his scholarship, which was shown | or talk of them as forming an era in periodical literature. We 
when he was a schoolboy in the too correct copies of verses he| should have been surprised if this could be said of them. Yetit 
used to write for others, and which led to his being entrusted just | might be thought that such an author as Lord Lytton would not 
before his death with the translation of the Pan-Anglican Ency-| be content to produce articles which did not rise above the 
clical into Latin. It was, no doubt, his excellence as a classical | average. The fact of having contributed to the Quarterly Review 
scholar that to some extent restrained both his pen and his tongue. | could not add to his reputation. ‘The sum paid for such an 
He left, as Mr. Denison observes, no literary correspondence. He /| article could be earned more easily. ‘The views conveyed in it 
never preached extempore. He published scarcely any, if any, of | were not of a kind that needed such an organ. Can there be any 
his sermons. We can hardly wonder if there was a slight exag- | other object than one of these three for undertaking the labours of 
geration of purism in his judgment of style and language. He 
called such ok as ‘ atility "odious, says Mr. Denison, pen —“— Prose Works, By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 3 vols. Loudon: 
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5 Jong and more or less tedious essay, especially when its results 
are small in comparison? In the “ Life of Schiller,” which ends the 
first volume, Lord Lytton was free from restraint, and was able to 
talk grandly of the Titan moving beneath the mountain. But 
even this licence was denied him in the Quarterly Review. As for 
the enthusiasm with which he exclaims, in one of his youthful 
writings, “‘ Oh, nymphs, oh, fairies, oh, poetry, I am yours again !” 
we should like to see the face of an old member of the Carlton if 
he came across this sentence in a ‘‘safe” publication. His first 
impulse would be to look at the cover. His second to abjure such 
a dangerous practice as reading. We can hardly counsel such 
persons to venture on Lord Lytton’s second volume. ‘They may 
do as they will with his first, and his third, if full of strange fancies, 
is based on Conservative principles. But the papers in the second 
yolume are those of a young man who fancies himself a profound 
thinker, and who, having picked up certain half-truths in reading 
or observation, is tempted to moralize upon them. ‘Lhe essays in the 
guise of stories are more significant than the professed essays, as 
they are often more pretentious. The man who was too handsome 
to do anything, the man who could not escape from his Reputa- 
tion, the pair of lovers which resolved to take poison sooner than 
be separated, and quarrelled on coming to live together, the good 
children who provided for their parents by swindling other people, 
are incarnations of those paradoxes which serve to sharpen an 
epigram. By means of such stories Lord Lytton tells us to take 
the world as it is, not to think too much of love and constancy, 
not to envy fame or beauty. Every satirist has said the same 
before, but few have managed to refute themselves so completely. 
There may be something in the moral which Lord Lytton wishes 
to illustrate, but the effect of illustrating it by an impossible story 
is a reductio ad absurdum. We see that it is not a mere youthful 
error on the author's part, if we turn to the story of the scientific 
gardener in the third volume. It is a mere truism to say that 
many men know what is right, and do not practise it. But when 
Lord Lytton tells us of a peer’s head gardener, “ a gentleman of 
the highest repute for science, and who never spoke of a cowslip 
except by its name in Latin,” knowing very well that charcoal 
dressing was good for vines and flowers, yet never applying it, he 
forgets that no complaint was made of the inferiority of the vines 
and flowers till the peer saw those of his neighbour. It is well to 
be just even to a man of learning. Lord Lytton’s story starts 
from the hypothesis that the peer was proud of the beauty of his 
own grounds, and that the neighbour’s vines were in a very bad 
way. Under such circumstances it was natural that the peer’s 
gardener should be content with what he had already produced, 
and that the neighbour’s gardener should look out for drastic 
remedies. But if the peer had been as logical as he was senten- 
tious he would have given the “ man of learning ” a chance before 
he robbed his neighbour of the ‘‘man of genius.” And if Lord 
Lytton was not so fond of conveying arguments under the form of 
stories, he would have scrutinized the present one more closely 
before loading it with so extensive a moral. 

We find little that calls for remark in the essays of the earlier 
period. Those which were published as Caxtoniana are more 
entertaining, but they are not old enough to be discussed at any 
length. The points on which they challenge criticism are indeed 
in some respects peculiar to themselves. In the earlier works, as 
we have said, Lord Lytton indulges in the fallacies natural to a 
satirist. Ilis later and more mature writings have no such excuse 
for their failings. ‘he following passage, for example, which aims 
at something more than mere paradox, is singularly bad in its 
reasoning :— 

= But does it not occur to such discriminating observers that Shake- 
Speares knowledge is no less accurate when applied to forms of life and 
periods of the world into which his personal experience could not 
possibly have given him an insight, than it was when applied to the 
description of Dover Cliff, or couched in a metaphor borrowed from the 
Law Courts? Possibly he might have seen with his own bodily eyes 
the samphire-gatherer hanging between earth and sky; but with his 
own bodily eyes had he seen Brutus in his tent on the fatal eve of 
Philippi? Possibly he might have scrawled out a deed of conveyance 
to John Doe; but had he any hand in Casar's will, or was he consulted 
by Mark Antony as to the forensic use to which that will could be 
applied in obtaining from a Roman jury a verdict against the liberties 
of Rome? ‘To account for Shakespeare's lucidity in things done on 
earth before Dover Cliff had been seen by the earliest Saxon immigrant, 
there is but one supposition agreeable to the theory that Shakespeare 
must lave seen Dover Cliff with his own bodily eyes because he 
describes it so well ; Shakespeare must have been, not Lord Bacon, but 
Pythagoras, who had lived as Euphorbus in the times of the Trojan 
war, and who, under some name or other (why not in that of Shake- 
Speare?) might therefore have been living in the reign of Elizabeth, 


linking in one individual memory the annals of perished states and 
extinguished races.” 


but one, and the page after that, and then the theory is com- 
plete :— 

“T have had sometimes to describe minutely scenes which, at the 
time of describing, I had never witnessed. I visited those scenes later. 
I then examined them, with a natural apprehension that I must have 
committed some notable mistake, to be carefully corrected in any subse- 
quent edition of the work in which such descriptions had beon teme- 
rariously adventured. In no single instance could I over find, after the 
most rigid scrutiny, that the clairvoyance of imagination had deceived 
me. I found nothing in the scenery I witnessed to induce me to retouch 
an outline or a colouring in the sconery I had imagined. .... . Kant 
startled an Englishman with a description of Westminster Bridge so 
minutely detailed, that his listener in amazement asked him how many 
years he had lived in London? Kant had never been out of Prussia— 
scarcely out of Kinigsberg.” 

What the whole argument comes to is this,—that some men have 
described so minutely and so faithfully what they have not seen as 
to impress us with a belief in an imaginative power answering to 
clairvoyance. With regard to Kant and to Lord Lytton himself, 
we want an important link in the evidence. Tad Kant read no 
minute description of Westminster Bridge, or are we really to 
understand that he had been on it in ‘ the spirit?’ Were the 
scenes described by Lord Lytton wholly strange to him, or had he 
seen them through the eyes of travellers? When we talk of clair- 
voyance, we assume that the mesmeric sleeper is transported to a 
place totally new to the mind. There would be nothing to wonder 
at in the reproduction by sleep of a place which had been read of 
when waking. In the case of Shakespeare this, of course, does not 
apply. Yet here we find astronger objection. We are able to test 
the accuracy of legal phrases and of an account of Dover Cliff, 
but how can we tell if Brutus and Mark Antony really thought, 
and spoke, and acted as Shakespeare has represented them ? 
Shakespeare himself is the only warrant. His knowledge of human 
nature convinces us that he kuew human nature. He felt that 
such a man as Brutus in such a situation must have thought and 
spoken in such a way, and the result of this feeling in Shakespeare 
is that every one believes in the truth of the portraiture. 
Does Lord Lytton want to persuade us that any amount 
of inspiration would have taught Shakespeare the existence of 
fines and recoveries? We are not dealing with the theory that 
Shakespeare was a clerk in an attorney’s office. All that we have 
before us is Lord Lytton’s counter-theory. And in that we say 
Lord Lytton confuses creative power and the power of assimila- 
tion, knowledge of the human mind and the mastery of small prac- 
tical details. ‘These may often go together, in the sense that he 
who possesses the greater gift may add the smaller one to it. But 
they are not the less independent of each other. 

To sum up all in one sentence, many of Lord Lytton’s essays 
are agreeable to read, but they would be pretentious if they came 
from another man, and they do not add to his reputation. ‘They 
show that he has always been consistent in one thing—in writing 
too much—and while they faithfully reflect the recklessness of 
youth, the business sobriety of manhood, and the garrulity of “ the 
beginning of age,” they are not worthy companions of the novels 
of either period,—of Pelham, Harold, or My Novel. 





BRITISH ARMS AND ARMIES." 


Sim Srpsatp Scorr has written a work on military archeology 
which to a great extent, though not wholly, supersedes Grose ; 
but he has given a title to the result of his labours which is likely 
to mislead. He calls his book the British Army; its Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Lquipment, yet there are very few words in his volumes 
which even refer to the British Army. What we understand by 
that name came into being little more than two centuries ago, and 
no doubt an excellent and highly interesting story might be com- 
posed narrating its origin, progress, and equipment. ‘That story, 
however, has not been written by the worthy baronet, whose work 
terminates just as our Army was about to arise. ‘he very first 
sentence in the book strikes the reader with amazement. ‘On 
an August morning, fifty-five years before the Christian era, a 
fleet bearing the infantry of two Roman legions, under the 
cominand of Caius Julius Cesar, appeared off the coast 
of Britain, and anchored under the cliffs of Kent.” Who, 
on taking up a book about ‘the British Army,” would have 
expected to find in the opening chapters an elaborate essay on the 
conquest of Britain by the Saxons, much less by the Romans! 
There is no relation at all between the battalions, squadrons, and 
batteries of William of Orange or Queen Victoria and the ancient 
British levies. ‘The former are far more akin to the Roman legions. 
Even the feudal armies are sufficiently remote from our system, 
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but no doubt some account of British armaments from the time of 
William I. to those of Elizabeth and James I. would form an 
appropriate and valuable introduction to a history of the 
permanent organization which has its roots in the Civil 
War. An erroneous and misleading title-page is not the 
only defect of the work before us. Sir Sibbald Scott tells us 
that his intention was to write a ‘‘ continuous narrative,” but 
this is precisely what he has failed to accomplish. Even admitting 
that the title he has selected may be, in a certain loose 
sense, applicable to the subject, yet, in its treatment, he has 
not worked up to the title. Instead of a narrative showing 
growth, tracing development, giving us, century by century, or 
period by period, a picture of the changes produced by time, the 
progress of civilization, and the advances of science, he has dealt 
separately with the varied branches of his theme, so that, in order 
to obtain any idea of the military institutions of England,—say, 
in the reign of Edward I[I.,—the reader is compelled to collect 
thefacts from nearly every chapter contained in the two fat volumes. 
There is nowhere, throughout the work, a succinct and complete 
view of the armament of England at any one time, or during any 
one reign, and the consequence is that only the most laborious and 
careful reader can do for himself what the author should have done 
for him—frame a history of British armaments and arms. A 
further consequence is that the book is exactly what the author 
desired it should not be—a work of reference. And, from this point 
of view, it deserves an ample measure of praise, because it brings a 
mine of archzological learning to the illustration of British military 
history. Sir Sibbald Scott has been most minute in his inquiries ; 
he seems to have spared no pains to master the details of the subject ; 
and he has accordingly furnished the curious reader with plenteous 
information relating to all the branches of his great theme. One 
thing only is wanting—an arrangement of his abounding materials 
in a form which would have furnished a consecutive history, instead 
of a series of fragmentary essays on the arms, equipment, and 
military institutions of England anterior to the formation of the 
British Army. 

The feudal system is supposed to have been, and in great part 
it was, the basis of warlike levies in these islands and on the 
Continent; but we doubt if there ever was a period when any 
operations deserving the name of war were carried on by feudal 
levies alone. The period of service, indeed, was too limited for 
any purpose except the reduction of some rebellious vassal, and, 
hence, from the earliest times monarchs were compelled to hire 
troops, and contract for their services chiefly with the great lords, 
but often with adventurers. The people of Great Britain appear 
never to have been strangers to the use of arms, and our free institu- 
tions depend more upon that than any otherfact. According to Sis- 
mondi, England, as early as the reign of Henry II., was regarded as 
a pepinicre des soldats. ‘The people played a large part in the Barons’ 
war, although the gendarmes were still the main force of battle. 
Edward I. not only raised soldiers in England, but he drew them 
from Wales, and from Ireland, and he even brought over Basques 
and Gascons. Foot soldiers were more useful than horse in the 
Welsh wars; and even in the Scotch campaigns, while the 
mounted men deemed themselves superior, the foot were numerous 
and did greatservice. But it was Edward III. who first recognized 
the real value of infantry, and who showed a capacity for training, 
organizing, and leading bodies of foot soldiers whose discipline 
and valour laid the foundations of our renown on the Continent. 
His first campaign against the Scotch on the border showed him 
the powerlessness of mounted men against an enemy who moved 
rapidly by rugged ways, or who took up strong defensive positions. 
At a later period, when covering the siege of Berwick, he inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Scotch, who had the temerity to attack his 
infantry in position. Now, when we consider the course he took 
in 1346—when he invaded France, marching from Cherbourg to 
Calais, fighting Crecy by the way—and observe the preponder- 
ance of infantry, and the preference given to fighting on foot, 
we cannot doubt that his Border experiences had taught him 
the infinite worth of this arm, and had induced him not 
only to select strong and valorous men, but to organize them 
in easily moved bodies of archers, who used their weapons under 
cover of the dismounted gendarmerie, mingled with them, and 
afterwards charged side by side with the knights and squires. 
Edward III. owed the whole of his victories on the Continent to 
the fact that he had formed an army invincible in the field, able to 
march with regularity and steadiness, and always ready to fight, 
but deficient, as most armies were, in the power of carrying out a 
siege with rapidity and success. He was neither wanting in 
strategic nor tactical ability, regard being had to the period when 
he lived ; he formed a school of generals who carried the renown 








of England all over Europe—Du Guesclin alone can be admitted to 
stand in the same rank with the Black Prince, Chandos, John of 
Gaunt, Manny, Knollys, Calverley, Hawkwood,—and could he 
have obtained an engineer of equal merit, he would have assur. 
edly anticipated the conquest of France by Henry V. hat 
monarch was a soldier of very considerable powers as an organizer, 
fighter, strategist, and tactician, even if judged by modern stand. 
ards. It isthe fashion to regard the campaigns of Edward III. and 
Henry V. asthe blind efforts of headlong and ambitious ignorance, 
undertaken and executed without forethought, and to allege that 
success was due to good luck and stout fighting. But in reality 
the triumphs of these kings were the fruit mainly of their large 
approximation towards sound principles of action; their just con- 
fidence in the trained armies they commanded, and their equally 
just estimate of the military deficiencies of their opponents. Each 
knew that although inferior in numbers, he could march through 
France, because he led not only brave men, well armed, but 
judiciously put together, able to act in concert without confusion, 
and animated by that intrepid spirit which is nurtured by free- 
dom. Scattered through the pages of Sir Sibbald Scott’s book, 
the reader will find how the troops of these warrior monarchs 
were raised, how they were armed and paid, but he will not find 
any intelligent account of how war was made; for we cannot 
regard incidental allusions to actual warfare, nor even the sketches, 
at the very end of the work, of the three great battles Crecy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, as substitutes for a more adequate 
description set in its proper place. 

After the death of Henry V., and the expulsion of the English 
from France, English strength was wasted in the wars of the Roses, 
which were faction fights on a large scale; and while military science 
and the art of forming armies grew on the Continent, it declined 
here far below the high standard reached in the days of Henry V. 
The bravery and stubbornness of the race remained, of course, and 
showed itself in many a tough fight, but the nation did not need 
and did not establish an army. ‘The use of firearms and the 
general tranquillity led even to considerable falling-off in the 
practice of archery, and Acts of Parliament were thought needfut 
to encourage it. The Militia, no doubt, existed in name; there 
were nominal musters in all the counties. Henry VIII. took part 
in some military promenades abroad, Surrey cleverly snatched @ 
victory from the Scots, but the dread of an invasion by the 
veteran troops of Spain did not suffice to rouse the Government of 
Elizabeth to make efficient preparations. Parma, could he have 
passed the sea, would not have had much difficulty in winning at 
least a temporary triumph, though it is impossible to conceive 
that he could have conquered the realm. ‘The Navy had all the 
glory of battle until the reign of Charles I. Then the Civil War, 
controlled by the genius of Cromwell, who possessed that business 
faculty remarkable in all great soldiers, gave to England the 
first real army she had possessed since the death of Henry V. 
He not only created an infantry equal in tenacity and hardi- 
hood to that of the brilliant Plantagenet, but organized, 
disciplined, inspired, and led the first British cavalry constituted 
since the days of the Crusades. Cromwell undoubtedly profited by 
the science acquired by so many Englishmen and Scotsmen in the 
Thirty Years’ War, especially in the school of the great Gustavus; 
but he has the merit of adapting the lessons of experience to the 
habits of his own countrymen, the circumstances of the time, and 
the nature of the war. It is worthy of remark that the soldiers of 
Henry V. and of Cromwell were drawn from the same classes, 
and that both leaders were imbued with religious enthusiasm ; that 
both went to battle with prayers on their lips, that both were 
very severe disciplinarians, combining the military spirit with 
religious ardour. Sir Sibbald Scott gives us a glimpse of the 
Parliamentarian army, and rightly, for it was really the foundation 
of the present standing force of England. Not many nations have 
produced three Generals, who, like Henry V., Marlborough, and 
Wellington, never knew defeat. ‘The army which, at the close of 
the Peninsular war, ‘‘could go anywhere and do anything,” was 
the fourth in succession of the great armies of England. 

Taking the work of Sir Sibbald Scott as it is, we may charac- 
terize it as a very valuable contribution to our somewhat scanty 
library of military literature. The defects we have pointed out 
are not defects, if we look at the subject from the author's point of 
view. No doubt he takes a real interest in his theme, apart from 
its inexhaustible charms as a field of research for the antiquary 
and archeologist, but he has allowed the feelings of the latter to 
govern his method. Nevertheless, we are grateful for the vast 
stores of learning he has poured out, and the admirable illustra- 
tions which light up both volumes. Great credit is due to the 
author and the artist, Mr. Robert Pritchett, F.S.A., for the selee- 
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ceameemnuca 
tion and execution of the plates showing the arms, armour, and 
accoutrements of our forefathers. Special commendation should 
also be given to the chapter on artillery, using the word in its 
widest sense as applied to fire-arms ; and, on the whole, the work 
may be regarded as the best of its kind in the language. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——>———_ 

The Critical English Testament. Edited by the Rev. W. L. Blackley 
and the Rev. J. Hawes. (Strahan.)—We have received the third volume 
of this work, containing the Epistles, from the first (misprinted second on 
the title-page) to Timothy, and the Apocalypse. It is an adaptation of 

Bongel’s Gnomon, to which has been added a summary of the results of 

more recent orthodox criticism. Tho editors appoar to have done their 

duty with judgment, and it is needless to say that a work based upon 
the labours of so able a commentator as Bengel is of considerable value 
and utility. That portion, however, which relates to the Apocalypse 
stands on a different footing from the rest. ‘ Time,” we are told, “ has 
so completely exposed the fallacy of Bengel’s calculation of times and 
seasons,” that it has been thought wise to substitute for his speculations 
an epitome of Mr. Elliott’s “‘ Hora Apocalypticw.” As Mr. Elliott's views 
are in a great degree preterist, they are certainly safer. We must 
confess, however, that our confidence in the accuracy of his historical 
interpretations is not increased by what we observe him to say of our 
own times. Catholic emancipation and tho Reform Bill are regarded, 
unless he is misrepresented by his epitomists, as signs of the growth of 
evil powers. And whence comes the amazing statemont that in London 
in 1845 the issue of pernicious publications amounted to thirty millions, 

a number much increased since that time? Writers of this school pro- 

bably include all the harmless literature of fiction and the sporting press 

in these frightful totals, and very likely the Spectator itself contributes to 
swell the number.. 

Continuity of Religious Development. By David Griffith. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—This is a volume of sermons preached to a Unitarian 
congregation in Tavistock. In the first of the series the author makes 
some sort of attempt to trace the growth of certain forms of theological 
thought. Whatclaim the others have to be designated by so ambitious a 
title we cannot discover. They are, however, discourses of some merit, 
such as 2 man might think himself fortunate to hear in a country-town 
chapel. We note with interest one or two indications of how the 
ground of the great Trinitarian controversy has been shifted. Mr. 
Griffith quotes 1 Timothy iii., 16, as “ God was manifest in the flesh.” 
What Unitarian fifty years ago would not have fought for the reading 
& instead of 666¢? Or have used the phrase “Christ is God?” Yet 
Mr. Griffith is clearly faithful to his creed. We should have read the 
volume with more pleasure if the style had been less pretentious. And 
we are bound to say that the author does not always display the accu- 
rate knowledge which we expect from a minister of so cultivated a 
community. He speaks of Calvin as a German divine, and assigus 
Athanasius to the third century. On one point, however, he seems to 
know more than the learned have yet discovered, for he tells us that the 
Chiness moralist, meaning, we suppose, Confucius, “ clung to the beliof 
in an immortal destiny, in a never-dying soul.” 

Scenes and Studies of Savage Life. By Gilbert Malcolm Sproat. 
(Smith and Elder.)—This book is of a kind which we may almost say 
Englishmen only write. Other countries, indeed, send forth great tra- 
vellers; notably Germany does so; but a traveller seldom has tho 
opportunity, which the wide distribution of our colonies gives to so 
many Englishmen, of the close continuous observation of savage tribes. 
Hoe sees them generally for a short time, and in the abnormal condition 
produced by the excitement of his visit. Mr. Sproat resided for several 
years as a magistrate among the Aht tribes, on the western coast of 
Yancouvor’s Island. As he was proprietor of the settlemont, and also, like 
most of his countrymen, a sportsman, he saw a great deal of the natives. 
In this volume he has given us an extraordinarily vivid and faithful 
picture of their life. We say faithful, not because we can test his 
accounts by our own experience, but by the instinct which makes us 
Tecognize some pictures as portraits. Ho writes without theorotical 
prepossessions or ‘colonist’ prejudices; judges the savage character 
calmly and severely, though not without an admixture of kindly feeling; 
never obtrudes unnecessarily his own personality; is never funny, for 
which we tender him especial thanks, though he gives from time to 
time genuinely humorous scenes; lastly, he evidently wr'tes from a 
stand-point of previous knowledge and education, the lack of which 
often makes imperfect and comparatively valueless the work of very 
acute and adventurous observers. Altogether, as Englishmen and as 
critics, we thank Mr. Sproat heartily for his book. 

Engineering Facts and Figures for 1867. (Fullorton.)—This is a 
valuable record of discoveries and suggestions, which is in this instance 
the more important, because it includes an account of what was to be 
seen at the Paris Exhibition of last year. Whether inventions and 
improvements are often actually lost may, perhaps, be doubted ; but itis 


A Book about Boys. By A. R. Hope, author of A Book: about 
Dominies. (Nimmo.)—This is a readable book, with which, indeed, we 
often disagree, which sometimes even moves to anger, but which we 
are never tempted to throw aside. Mr. Hope is a kindly, humorous, 
and shrewd observer, who writes with a thorough appreciation of his 
subject, and seldom writes anything but good sense. Nor is he afraid, 
on occasion, to speak his mind. What will some of his countrymen say 
to the picture of “the man in a Geneva gown complimenting the 
Creator, in a long and rambling address, upon the extromo depravity and 
worthlessness of the noblest of His handiworks?” Out of several 
capital chapters we would single out for special praise that “ On the 
Friendships of Boys,” which describos with much pathos and truth that 
first passion of life. As Mr. Hope writes from his personal exporience 
as a schoolmaster, we accopt his facts without hesitation; but we must 
say that we hear with astonishment of a school where boys ask for for- 
gotten punishments as being “loss likely to do it again,” and whore, a 
coward objecting to be flogged, a well-behaved lad should offer to suffer 
the punishment, and actually suffers it. The author, being himself used 
to find fault, must forgive us for saying that itis not good English to 
talk of a furore “ being overdone and running to seed,” and that when 
he writes “it was my sorrowful duty to send out the fiat concerning 
him ut verberandus esset,” his Latin is not much better. 


Life's Pilgrimage. By Harriet Power. (Saunders and Otley.) 
Christian Experience. By Mrs. Mary Winslow. (Hunt.)—Of these little 
books, written, apparently, from very different points of view, the critic 
gladly contents himself with saying that they are composed with an 
excellent purpose. His taste inclines him to tho first, which is didactic, 
rather than to the second, which is “experimental.” The Rev. Octavius 
Winslow writes of his mother that she had “a deeply sanctified pen.” 
It is only right to say that wo have not found her using any phrase so 
objectionable. 


English Seamen and Divers. By Alphonse Esquiros. (Chapman and 
Hall.)\—We regret to have to say of so friendly and intelligent an 
observer of our national life as M. Esquiros that he shows a disposition 
to book-making. There is some sort of a connection between the 
subject of English seamen and such topics as the Greenwich Observa- 
tory, the Admiralty, the Docks, &c.; but the tion b vo 
remote when we have, @ propos of the Admiralty, a short sketch of the life 
of the second Duke of Buckingham, of the Observatory an account of 
measuring the boundary line between England and the United States, 
and of the Docks M. Esquiros’s experiences with a tasting order. And 
why should wo havo eighty-seven pages about Greenwich Observatory, 
and nothing about Greenwich Hospital? In one chapter only of the book, 
on “The Sailor in the Port of London,” do wo find what we are led to 
expect by the first part of the title, Nevertheless to the reader who 
does not want information about seamen, but is willing to bo amused 
by lively and sensible talk on matters that havo, for the most part, 
something to do with the sea, we can recommend this volume. In 
“English Divers ” M. Esquiros has a more limited and definite subject, 
and keeps to it. 


The Friendships of Women. By W. R. Alger. (Roberts: Boston, 
U.S.)—Mr. Alger thinks that from a variety of causes the passion of 
love excites an undue interest in these days, while our social arrange- 
ments are ever making it more and more difficult for love to complete 
itself in marriage. To uso his own language, “an obscure mist of sighs 
exhales out of the solitude of women in tho nineteenth century.” Ho 
proposes, as an antidote to this evil, to bring into more prominence the 
lessor passion of friendship. Let us hope that this alterative remedy 
may have more success in his hands than moralists, public and private, 
have hitherto found it to possess. The friendships of women include, 
indeed, according to Mr. Alger, a very wide rango of feelings. He gives 
the name to almost evory sort of relation in which a woman can stand 
to persons of her own sex or of the other. We think that this is a mis- 
take: anamoso widely given loses its significance. And tho consequence 
is this, that nearly overy famous woman in tho history of the world 
comes in for some notice (though we see no mention of Mahomet and 
Khadijah), and that the author has not the space to make tho notice any- 
thing but most general, and therefore wanting in interest. If ho had 
made his book consist of three chapters, say, ‘* Tho Friendships of 
Women with Women,” “The Friendships of Women with Men,” and “ The 
Friendships of Women with Priests,” and given under each head two or 
thzev typical instances with full detail, he would, we think, have done 
uch better. Of Mr. Alger’s style wo cannot spsak with much praise. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that it is often extravagant and 
absurd. We may quote the following :—“ Tho porfected offspring of love 
are boys and girls; the porfected offspring of friendship aro states of 
consciousness ;” and again, of tho dangers of Platonic love, “it is obvious 
enough what jeopardy must attend their playing about tho conscious 
edges of relations on whom such thunders of soul and fate hang ready 
to be unleashed at a look.” It is not easy, after reading such sentences 
as these, to believe, what is nevertheless the caso, that Mr. Alger has 
often something to say which is worth reading, and that he doos not 
always conceal his merits by tho affectations of his style. 








certain that the want of some convenient record of what is achieved 


Fellowship : Letters addressed to My Sister Mourners. (Mazmillan.)— 


from year to year causes to individual workers a great waste of power | Of this little book, which we are unwilling, and indeed unable to criticize, 
and time. 


we will say only this—that it boars every mark of a genuine record of 
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experience. We all know how difficult it is to express sympathy or Publishers 
. 5 = - Eliot (George), The Spanish Gypsy, a Poem, cr 8vo ..... .-(W. Black e 
offer consolation. Many persons will be grateful to the writer of a | pniott (H. V.), Life of, by J. Bateman, cr 8v0..... Clacton: we 
graceful volume which offers an escape from this perplexity. We may | Flosculi Cheltonienses, ed by C. S. Jerram and T. W.James, feapSvo (Rivington) 9 9 
ill d itude f h ff f h Forbes (A. G.), Photographs of Glasgow, with descriptive letterpress,4to (Duthie) 9] 0 ‘ 
hope that she will earn a eeper gratitude from the sufferers for whom | Giant's Causeway, Photographs of, with descriptive letterpress, 8vo --.(Duthie) 10 ¢ 
she writes. Granville (Mrs.), The Harvest, an Allegory, 12m0 .............c0-ceeeeces (Longman) 26 Este 
Hemyng (B.), On the Road, Tales of a Commercial Traveller, cr 8yo Cap 
Donald Roy. 3 vols. By the Author of the Curate of Sadbrooke. x se eres SS Te o (Routledge) 19 nd 
. aa . . enderson (J. M.), History of the Rebellion in Ceylon: post3 vo............ Skee i 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—Early in the first volume a Scotch baronet Hinsdale’s Daily Meditations for Children, 32mo * Gershon) + Chi 
fastens into the cabin of a sinking ship his niece, a young lady with basilisk | Hislop (A.), The Proverbs of Scotland, 12mo .... - Hislop & Co.) 3 6 ba 
h _ t * wiht t hi This beginni Hodges (A, A.), The Atonement, ed by W. H. Goold, hawnsaiiimeas (Nelson) 5 9 th 
eyes, whom he suspects of wishing to marry His son. us beginning | Holmes (T.), Surgical Treatment of Diseases of Infancy, &c., (Longman) 21 9 In 
seems to promise a tale of thrilling incident ; but the sequel, which tells | Holt (David), Poems, fap 8vo, cloth, swd ... ++ (Simpkin) 1 9 on 
3 ° A as Hornor (S. S.), Rhyme and Reason, 12mM0 .............000000 (Longman) 5 > 
us how she yowed vengeance, and did, or did not, obtain it (we are not | Johnson (H. C.), a Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps, 8vo.. .. (Bentley) 7 6 wit 
quite clear which it was) is very tame. The improbabilities are of an | Keil (C. F.), Commentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets, 2 vols ...(T. T. Clark) 21 0 Pete 
. - ; A Macilwain (G.), Surgical Commentaries, Ist series, post 8vo......... (Hardwieke) 36 ¥ 
uninteresting kind, as, for instance, when we find a young lady who fills | Manning (Archbishop), Devotional Readings, selected from, 16mo......(Hodges) 9 6 - 
the office of a companion keeping a banking account. There is, of | Maximilian (Emperor of Mexico), Recollections of my Life, 3 vols......(Bentley) 31 y 
i ba Yaa Big t i ’ Meissner (A. L.), Palaestra Gallica, 12mo .... (Longman) 46 Dr. 
course, a bigamy’; but the incident is introduced with the strictest pro- | Morgan (C. E.), Electro-Physiology and Thera; 0 PP Diaiccenssed (Hardwicke) 30 9 oo 
priety, and we can at least say of the tale that it will not hurt any ba pe a ayn ie agen aponeceseeaeeees yd ro 6 Dr. ' 
readers who may be able to get through it. Pilgrim (The) with the Ancient Book, and other Poems, er 8vo... (Hunt &Co,) 4 4 Robe 
Rooks’ (The) Garden: Essays by Cuthbert Bede, cr 8V0 ........c.secceceseeeees (Low) 36 Dire 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, Roxburgh edition, vol 6, 12mo ..(Black) 36 Depa 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Publishers—s d | Selden (John), Table Talk, 12m0, SW .......c..ccecessercesesseereeesesseees (A. Murray) 19 M. 
Aristophanes, The Clouds, edited by W. C, Green, cr 8vo..... ..(Rivington) 3 6 | Selvaggio; a Tale of Italian Country Life, cr 8vo (Low) 36 Cons 
Beckford (W.), The History of the Caliph Vathek, fcap 8vo .. ..(Low & Co.) 2 6 | Shakespeare’s Works, 12mo, swd .... .-+.(Warne) 10 Secr 
Bosanquet (C. B.), London, Its Growth, Charitable Agencies, &c......(Hatchard) 5 0 | Shakespeare's Works, edited by Charle: ght, 12mo, s «seeeeeee(ROutledge) 10 
Bryan (W. G.), Seven Sermons on the Sacraments, fcap 8vo ......Hunt & Co.) 2 0 | Spencer, Essays; Scientific, Political, and Speculative, 2 vls (Williams & Norgate) 16 0 
Buonaparte (Napoleon), Table Talk and Opinions of, feap 8vo ...... (Low & Co.) 2 6 | Stanley (Dean), Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 2nd ed (Murray) 18 0 
Chesney (G.), Indian Polity, a View of Administration in India, 8vo (Longman) 21 0 | Swain (Charles), Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems, feap 8vo......... (Simpkin) 16 
Cox (G. W.), Tales of Ancient Greece, 12m0,,........ccccecssseceeeeeeseeees (Longman) 6 6 | Thucydides, Books 1 and 2, edited by C. Bigg, cr 8V0..........c0ceeeseees (Rivington) 60 
Cranfield (R. E.), Branches running over the Wall, 18mo . (S.8. Union) 1 0 | Trench (Archbishop), Household Book of English Poetry, 12mo ...(Macmillan) 5 6 
Dawson (J. W.), Acadian Geology, 2nd ed, 8V0 ....csscccesessseeeesreees (Macmillan) 18 0 | Webb (Jonas), His Life and Labours, by Elihu Burritt, 12mo, swd (Low & Co.) 10 M 
Demosthenis Orationes, the Olynthiacs and Philippics, edited by G. H. Heslop, Whiting (R.) Mr. Sprouts, His Opinions, 12m0, SwWd...........ccceceeseeeeeees (Hotten) 10 
.(Rivington) 4 6 | Wilton (Earl of), On the Sports and Pursuits of the English, post 8vo (Harrison) 10 6 
Digby (K. H.), Hours with the First Falling Leaves, fceap 8V0 .........0+000 (Ellis) 5 0 | Wood (Mrs, H.), The Red Court Farm, 3 vols Cr 8V0 .......ceeeeceeeeeeeeees (Tinsley) 31 6 
Edinburgh, Photographs of, with descriptive letterpress, 8vo ....(Duthie) 10 6 | Wright (T.), Caricature History of the Georges, cr 8vo ...(Hotten) 76 8... 
Edwards (A. B.), Half a Million of Money, a Novel, 12mo, bds...,.....(Routledge) 20 | Yonge (Miss), Cameos from English History, from Rollo to Edward IL, cr W. 
Edwards (Mrs.), Miss Forrester, a Novel, 12m0, DdS .......scscessesesseeees (Tinsley) 20 DUO vacccncssoeccnnrecdsunntnetatensereentnbeniooretvescenezersenveee. scot illan) 50 A 
0 ¢ 
F. 
’ ’ LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES Mere 
OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ | Fi, LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES J 
. and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, om 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- * 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their _ 
M A Pp p | N A N D W E B B name, are compelled to caution the public against the Mana 
J inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in FS 
. * . close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring ” 
. . - a + ‘ . - wR Q™ the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that pana 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 1ls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. they cam bo hed divest from the Manefanctenes, ot Gar par 
Full Price Lists post free Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman John 
‘ square, London, W. J se 
, , . . . . * : . "oe 0 
OBSERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and Priced Lists post free on application. D. . 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. TING «6 r Secre' 
77 , ' Hs EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
Ss I L, V E R S T E E z, T A B L E K N I V EB S ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears EE. 
9 | the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” Willis 
ss ; s - This label is protected by perpetual injunction in Samu 
Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none cap -_ 
be genuine, Cou 
M A p P | N A N D W E B B, E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- Agent 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt Secre: 
77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, Mana 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with Co. 
a view to deceive purchasers, “ 
| ae SON, and CO. (late Field PARIS EXHIBITION—TWO GOLD MEDALS, Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- and 
A; and Co.)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING iT IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT | mex. hb 
ENDS. 4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S Saale * = . — stat 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles....sssssss00s 1s 8d per Ib, | EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more ACES SnD Pee , Chit 
Canadian Paraffine Candles ow 22 se used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. R: 
Petro-Stearine Candles ...  _ of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- Inp 
— Candles .....ccccccccceee Is0d ,, onevery genuine jar, Cheapest and purest stock for | noisseurs Branc 
atent Wax and Sperm Candle 7 103d Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for we » - - - : to the 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plair lie Children and Invalids. llb., 14s; $lb., 7s 6d; $Ib., 45; se HE ONLY GOOD SAUCE) simple 
ST ics nlonieniccaidi raiedainiicinsieltiiotaiinbehintidasiinaia IsO0d ,, 2oz., 2s, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beetf-tea. Th ot mac solely by LEA and — st issued 
r no" * ‘AVEN q “OTT > Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- e public are respectfully cautioned against worti- sterlin 
12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse | less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS have | 
acs ~ | and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s | names are on wrapper, lubel, bottle, and stopper. gener 
ASSAM TEA Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. ny 
Can now be procured genuine from the > Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors ee 
PPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S |F4BTRIDGE AND COO PER, | worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; ome 
eons inane 2g MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &¢., &., and by The 
DEPOT, 69 King William street, London, E.C.— 192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane) sere “hells ~elst D ’ ’ ’ Toflan 
This Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Com- re a e i he C en ps i sepeetiee li é 20 Grace cee Cen eavaneeny. United 
pany’s Plantations in Assam. It is far superior to arriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203, ~?ONCTE ANG 1 a IT). Savi 
China Tea in flavour, and of double the strength. Terms NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per |  aecuarenmtenm an te ee Bunks 
cash. Campoi, 2s 6d per Ib,; Souchong, 3s per Ib.; and | ream. Z 4 ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, Rate 
Pekoe, 4s per Ib. Orders with remittances should be ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- ae 
addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the Gs Gd per 1,000, TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER psy Fe 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY (Limited), 69 | The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, | #24 SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, countr 
King William street, London, E.C. 1s per 100, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street, rw 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, OR Ser yey ; as = ' 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, $s 6d per ream. » AR Q UET SOLIDAIRE S, -—— 
USE ONLY THE BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS M 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— | andBORDERINGS to ROOMS, &c. Being manufactured = 
DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” | by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
G I, EK N FE I E L D Note, 5 quires for 2s Gd, A really beautiful paper. Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign- The 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- | made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper an As 
. respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost, LIlus years 
STARC H COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 64 | trated catalogues on application to Eigh 
= per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 26 and 27 Berners street, London. assure 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; satiate salle ss SLSR: SEER Acs 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, | three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, ” EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- ably re 
oo mang pone S A yes ns <e 4s 6d. | DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dog, Poli 
SEES paar Sadat the ee SCHOOL STATIONER supplied on the most | Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream beotion and every other Insect, by this Powder, which — 
WORLD'S paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen pat- oa 
> TOr ; OTN ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch | ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. . 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each ; or Is render 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d Whe 
youthful colour and beauty. Established 1841, on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 stance: 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, End: 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. r Tye ‘AQQAPD ‘ aE gee see 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. OWLAND 5S MACASSAR S OIL.— LEAR COMPLEXIONS Aun 
THIN Hair thickened. This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, Noti 
BALDNESS prevented. high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting shich also imparts a delicious fragrance wWithou 
IT removes all dandrif. the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, | WC? 4/8 par’ J.C. and J, FIELD. The 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a Manufactured by J. C. and J. FI a tables, 
In] bottles, price Six Shilli beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. don, 1 
n large bottles, price Six Shillings. to four small, and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and of 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. and Perfumers. and others, 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. *,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, *,* Use no other—See name on each tablet. 
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(Corrected to 25th April, 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
f COMPANY. 

i 998, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
Batablis aed ing Annuities and Endowments. 
£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 

' Shareholders, iiicee auld 
«2 Ofice—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
a = branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bey; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
hroughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 

Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 

on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 
William Beattie, oa M.D. 

Hood, Esq., M.D. 
wi n Johns, Esq. 
ansittart Neale, Esq. 

s Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Dr. Jevimiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 

MD., F.B.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., MLA. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed ......ccceesees 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed,,.......ceeeceeees 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

§. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. : : 

F. G Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co,), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

FSS. 


Capital 








MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. . Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


any. 
John MIver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 


ras, 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-Gencral 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O’Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H.E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly Eigut MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

any for Ind'a. It is estimated that the local New 
siness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
ae, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

nks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
Sander an tenvel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
Stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Famutiee—Immediate Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registe: J - 
without a fee: gument registered and acknowledged 
wn revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
4 8, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
a 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 

of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





OURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 

_/ COGNAC supplied to H.LM. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 
60s, 66s, 72s, 84s, respectively. V O, 84s; V V O, 96s; 
and 1811, at 120s per dozen boitles, 

Delivered free. Terms cash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 

F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 

An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases, 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
S. Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 

a 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


fe *aeeanS LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
ey LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
e@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 





Sherries—Good dinner wines ............. eovcceseces 24s, 30s 

— Fine wines, pale or golden............... 36s, 42s 
Amontillado and Manzanilla 483 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry Wine ...........csccsesccssserssees 548 
Ports—Crusted 38s, 44s, 56s 





— newly bottled 30s, 36s, 428 
Clarets—Pure sound wines... ..188, 248, 308 
a Fine, with bouquet ..............+ 8, 668, 758, 90s 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 54s; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
_ First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 








rNHE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free of 


charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 


(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Iilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESUER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 











\ CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
kK prepared from the Malvern Water, 60 long cele- 
brated for its purity. Every bottle is protected by a 
label having name and trade mark. Manufactorics at 
London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 


For GENTLEMEN—FASHIONS for the PRESENT 
SEASON, 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 

Europe, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS of Tweed, Melton, 
and Cheviot Cloths, 21s, 31s 6d, 
42s, 52s 6d, and 63s each. 

SPECIALITIES—In FROCK and MORNING 
COATS of Twilled Imperial and 

Melton Cloths. 

TROUSERS of Cheviot, 
Buenos Ayres, Australian, and 
German Wools, 16s, 21s, 25s, 
28s, 32s, and 35s per pair. 

SPECIALITIES—In WAISTCOATS of Cashmeres, 
Quiltings, Drills, &. 

Superior Dress for immediate use or made to 

measure at a few hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS. — 
NERVOUS IRRITABILITY.—The very per- 

fection of the human body renders it, like a complex 
machine, very liable to be thrown out of order, a state 
that is at once made manifest by the nerves. Holloway's 
Pills are always the seasonable and reasonable remedy ; 
they relieve every ailment which is not mortal in the 
human system. As alteratives, stomachics, tonics, and 
aperients, these Pills occupy a proud pre-eminence, from 
which no other medicine can dislodge them; they 
resture health and strength, which nervous and dyspeptic 
sufferers have failed to procure elsewhere. During 
summer, and in malarious situations, when the nervous 
tone is more particularly assailed, Holloway’s medicine 
braces up the system, keeps the head clear, and the 
intellect unclouded. 








SPECIALITIES—In 









HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
-resents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 





LS eee tng BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to. 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedstead s, frOM ....++..00000+ 12s 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from 830d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from...68 0d to £8 10s each. 
All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil ..........seeeeessees 3s 7d per gallon. 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Lronmongery 
as cannot be approached clsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 128; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£4 4s, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-P late, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &., 
with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and I 
Newman yard, London. 


HEAL and SON, Torrenuam Count noav, W 


_— FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 
Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ra] stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 
stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexnau Cover roan, W. 
GEWING MACIINES. 

VW, *: THOMAS and Co. 

(THE CELEBRATED «No. 2,” £10. 















peer MACHINES, from £5 ds. 


LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE. 
on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 
T= *“ PRINCESS ALICE ” PATENT 
LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
effectiveness has no superior, Price 44 Guineas com- 
plete. 

“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind, The Machine for the 
Million. 

“THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 158, complete, Samples of work gratis. 


; OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 
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zoological and botanical facts. Dr. Collingwood is For prospectuses, with list of rev. patrons and lady Ment: 
Shakespearian in the universality of his lessons. Brooks | Patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
TIMES. and stones contribute their books and sermons to his the College. on 
“A very able book, well adapted to meet that spirit fund of truth. None can read it without pleasure, few eS ro eat ————— ti 
of inquiry which is abroad, and which the increase of without instruction.”—AManchester Guardian. ss We “Genes 3 M EN 5 CLUB and 
our knowledge of natural things stimulates so remark- | | eee eee ee the scientifle information is . INSTITUTE UNION, 150 Strand.—Workmep _— 
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NEW WORKS. 





JRASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
No, CCCCLXIL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
OATNESSIANA.—Captain Ord's Return. 
JII 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Chaps. V. to V 


VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales . 
of Indian Devilry. Adapted by Richard | The PROGRESS of CIVILIZATION 
F. Burton. — The Vampire's Second in NORTHERN and WESTERN 
Story. EUROPE in PREHISTORIC TIMES. 

LIFE of Sir PHILIP SYDNEY. By the By W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S. 
late Robert Southey. In Three Parts, | BUNSEN’S LIFE and LAST BOOK. 
—Part II. SPIRITUALISM in the UNITED 

RAMBLES. By Patricius Walker, Esq. STATES. 

—By the Stour and Avon. 


2 


[NDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Ad- 
ministration in India. 3y GEORGE CHESNEY, Accomptant-General to the 
4iovernment of India, Public Works Department. 8vo, with Map, 21s. 


8 
RELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD for 
ENGLISH PARTY STRIFE. By Geratp Fitzgisppon, Esq., one of the 
Masters in Chancery in Ireland, 8yo, 8s 6d. (On Thursday next, 


4 
PP RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLOWDEN. By 


TREVOR CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 8y0, with 2 Maps, 18s. 
5 
A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted 
from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
{llustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s. 


6 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC: Ratiocinative and Induc- 
tive. By JouN Stuart MILL, M.P. for Westminster. Seventh Edition, 2 


vols. 8¥0, 25s. 


7 
’ i ‘ALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 
- G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Stories from the 
Greek Classics, Crown 8vo, 63 6d. 


8 
ORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on MILTON 


and MACHIAVELLI Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


9 


ETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 


Newly collected and arranged, with a Commentary, by JAMES SPEDDING. 
Vols, IIL. and IV. 8svyo, with Portrait, price 24s. [Nearly ready. 


10 
TTHE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: a Third 
Series of Essays on Questions of the Day, Edited by the Rev, Orpy 
SHIPLEY, M.A, 8vo, 15s. 


ul 
HE WOMAN BLESSED by all GENERATIONS; 


- or, Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to all 
Christians. By the Rey. RAPHAEL MELIA, D.D., P.S.M. 8vo. with 178 Lilustrations, Léa 


12 


FSSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS : the 

AA Jesuits, Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &c. By the Rev. R. H. Quick, 

Post Svo. (Next week. 
13 

A LICE RUSHTON, and other Poems. By Francis 


“a REYNOLDS. Crown 8yo0, (On Thursday next. 


4 
N the SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHIL- 


DREN'S DISEASES. By T. Hotes, Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. With 9 Chromolithographic Plates and 95 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 


15 


TH E DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREAT- 
MENT of DISEASES of WOMEN. By GratLy Hewrrt, M.D.,&¢e. Second 
Edition, enla 1; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. Svo, 24s, 





16 


T)ICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED 
BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry WaAtTrTs, B.A., assisted by 


eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. Complete in 5 vols. 8vo, £7 3s, 


17 
r _ 
EXAM PLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and 
4 GAS ENGINES, of the most Approved Types. By JoHN Bourne, C.E. In 
ion in 24 Monthly Parts, 2s 6d each, forming 1 vol. 4to, illustrated 
(Part I, this day. 





course of public 
by about 50 Plates and about 400 Woodcuts, 


18 


7 . ee ° 

Tu E SEA FISHERMAN, comprising the Chief 

Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a Glance at 

Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. By J. C. WiLcocks, Second Edition, 
enlarged, with about 80 Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8yo, 12s 6d. 


Tuondeon: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONs, 
The LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, Perpetual 


Curate of St. Mary's, Brighton. By Jos!aH BATEMAN, M.A., Auth “ 
Life of Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait rdhncli | 
Jeens. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. (This a 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. Hamertoy, 


Author of “A Painter's Camp,” &c. A Treatise Critical and Practic. i 
Original Plates by Rembrandt, Cullot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &€. ‘loan 
half-morocco, 31s 6d. (This jn 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY, 


Selected and arranged, with Notes, by R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., A; i 
of Dublin. Extra fcap, 8vo, 5s 6d. . rte 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. By the Rey 
T. W. Fow1g, Rev. J. Lu. Davies, Rev. W. L. Chay, Rev. W. BERKLEY. 
Rev. E. A, Abbott, JoHN WeEsTLAKE, M.A., and J. R. SEELEY, M.A, Edited 
by the Rev. W. L. Chay, M.A., Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire, 8yo, 93, 

[This day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo 
to Edward II. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” Extra feap. 8yo, 5s, 
[This day, 


The HERMITS. By Professor Kinastey. With 
Illustrations, Being Vol. II. of the SUNDAY LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, 4s; gilt 
edges, 48 6d. [Next week. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











This day is published, No. XL, for JUNE, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy Fi1z- 
GERALD, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 363, 


“CON AMORE;” or, Critical Chapters. 


McCanrtuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &., 


By Justin 
1 vol., 12s, 
[Vow ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By H. Pemberton. In1 


vol. 8vo, illustrated. (Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ EAST LYNNE,” &. 
The RED COURT FARM: a New Novel. By Mrs. Henry 

Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” * Trevlyn Hold,” “St. Martin's Eve,” &, 3 
vols. (Just ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by W. H. RUSSELL. 
SECOND EDITION. 
The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W.H. 
Russe, LL.D., of the Zimes. 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &. 3 vols. [Zhisday. 
A NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 
The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PENDER CuDLIP), Author of * Called to Account,” &. 3 vols, [Now ready. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. A Novel. By Russell Gray, 


Author of “Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. Edward 
PULLEYNE, 3 vols. (Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 














Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 and 1867. 
P By HomersHaAm Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “The Institutions 
of the English Government,” &c. 
“A valuable contribution to our politi- | may be safely recommended to the atten- 
cal literature. It will serve as a hand-| tion of every political student.”"—Sp#- 


book to reformers, and indeed to anti- | fator. . 
reformers.”"—7imes. “For every person who takes an it- 
“An admirable summary of all the | terest in political affairs Mr. Cox has pro- 
Reform debates, and a commentary at | vided a compendious history of the most 
once lucid and able.”"—Daily Telegraph. important Bill which this generation will 
“Mr. Cox's book has so many meri's, | see passed by Parliament.”—Afanchesier 
and is calculated to be so useful, that it | Guardian. 
By the same Author, just published, price 8s 6d. 

ANTIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS: a History Showing 
how Parliaments were Constituted, and Representatives of the People Elected ia 
Antient Times. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











In 8yo0, with 78 Graphotype Illustrations, price 15s. 
NUE WOMAN BLESSED by ALL GENERATIONS; 6, 
Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to all Christians. 
By the Rev. RarwarL MELIA, D.D., P.S.M. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
a os 





PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 48 6d, cloth. 
SS GALLICA; or, an Introduction to the Philology 


F of the French Language, for the use of Colleges and the Upper Forms 
Public Schools, By A. L., MEISSNER, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in toe 


Queen's University in Ireland. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES. On 10th June will be published. 





J 
HISTORICAL. Vous. IL anp IV 
. Professor Pearson's History of England during pi meniaies 
the Early and Middle Ages. 2 vols. 5vo, 30s, M R. KINGLAKE’ Ss 

il Mr George Long’s Decline of the Roman Repub- 
rT) ic. To the Death of Sertorius. 2 vols. Svo, 14s. 
* lie. To HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA. 

Dr. T. H. Dyes History of the Kings of Rome. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 
‘ Demy 8vo, 16s. 
‘y WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


th Pompeii: its History, Buildings, and Antiqui- 
ties. Edited by Dr. T. H. DYER. 8vo, illustrated, 14s. 
Maxwell's History of the Irish Rebellion in CF wham amy he had, 
. — with an Account of Emmett's Insurrectionin | The Fourth Edition of the First and Second Volumes of the above Work, 32s. 
a 1803. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Crown 
By, 78 6d. eam ———————————————_—_—_ ——; 


The Customs and Traditions of Palestine, illus- A POEM BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


trating the Manners of the Ancient Hebrews. By 





v. Dr. E. PIEROTTI. Sv0, 9s. This day is published, in Svo, price 12s 6d. 
Y, Te tae dt te, o , 
ed . Arthur Helps’s Life of Las Casas, the 
. . of the Indies, Crown 8vo, Second Edition, T H E Ss P A N I Ss H G Y P Ss Y. 
, 63. aisiaeeh sbi 
. , i fs ) Maks e ti e, a e. 
| Miss Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of By GROSS SSO, Somer et “Alan Bele,” On. 
~ England, from the Norman Conquest. 6 vols, Svo, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
53 each. 
; Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, Abridged Who have lately published, by the same Author, 
th Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo, 6s 6d. NEW EDITIONS OF 
gilt Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Seven Bishops ADAM BEDE. In1 vol., with Engravings, 33 6d. 
4 who were committed to the Tower in 1638, Post ald 
8vo, 108 6d. ; The MILL on the FLOSS. In 1 vol., with Engravings, 33 64. 
W. Irving’s Life of George Washington. 4 x 7 
ge ng 8 SILAS MARNER. In 1 vol., with Engravings, 3s. 
Walton's Lives of Donne, Hooker, &e. With a FELIX HOLT the RADICAL. 2 vols., 12s. 


Memoir of Walton, by W. DowLinG. With 

ly numerous Portraits and other Engravings. Crown = : ——— = 
= “A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

CLASSICAL. 

: Sabrine Corolla in Hortulis Regiw Scholae 9 ta 

ly Salopiensis, contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. C H A M B E R Ss Ss EN C Y C L O P Ze D I A 

, Ellitio tertia. Svo, 88 6d. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Illustrated with 50 UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
















tin Engravings from the Antique. 5s ; morocco, 9s, : 
e : mas 10 vols. royal Syo, profusely Illustrated, is now completed, price £ i 
: Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. idited by 5 Abani sone este bias cabana sate dinate 
y. WALKER. 1 thick vol., 18s. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
il Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice | —~——-—-——————~— —— - —- - - — —— = 
ly, Latin Poetry, by the Rey. F. St. Joun THACKERAY, 
“ A tant-Master in Eton College. With English ’ 
es. Notes. Beautifully printed by Whittingham. Feap. C H A M B E R NS) Ss J O U R N A L.- 37th Year. 
le 8vo, 6s 6d. 
i lt Mla : = we The PROPRIETORS have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by the AUTHOR of 
Anthologia Graca. Edited by the Rov. F. St. | ..ta ims by a MAN of the WORLD,” entitled , . 
ry JouN THACKERAY, With English Notes. Printed 
. by Whittingham. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Sy pc toda BLONDEL PARVA. 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology. considered | ———————________________._ Cea rerrrprroreeneenenns 





with reference to Natural Theology. By Dr. Roger, 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols, post Svo, illustrated, 12s, 
4H. Sir Charles Bell on the Hand: its Mechanism 
ani Vital Endowments as evincing Design, Post 
Bro, 53, EXTENSIVELY USED BY MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS, THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, 
Kirby on the History, Habits, and Instincts of CLERGY, AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


rn eee nara 2 vols post Seo, seach: | CRAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Dr. Mantell’s Medals of Creation; or, First 
Lessons in Geology, and the Study of Organic | entitles Subscribers to select, either at once or at various times during the space of one year, SHEET MUSIC 
tes, Remains. Second Edition, with Coloured Plates | (é¢, the same as ordinarily sold at half-price) to the marked value of 


d Woodeuts, 2 vols., lds. 
dy i Shenae Centon FIVE GUINEAS, 
Exposi 


ell’s Wonders of Geology: a Familiar 





xposition of Geological Phenomena. Eighth Edi- | and to retain possession of the same as their OWN PROPERTY. 
mas ton, with Coloured Plates, and more than 200 | Subscription (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 218; or 25s for Country Subscribers, if the music 
dy. Woodeuts, 2 yols., 15s, be sent by post prepaid; payable in advance. 
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